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The Forty-third Annual 
Meeting, Richmond, Va. 
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Lecture Hall 


PRESIDING: Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Teachers Association, Richmond 
MUSIC Maggie L. Walker High School Choir 
GREETINGS: Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, President 
Virginia Union University 
MUSIC Maggie L. Walker High School Choir 
SPEAKER: “The Tasks of Negro History” 


Dr. Francis B. Simpkins, Professor, 
Longwood College. Farmville, and Past 
President, Southern Historical Association 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION, Panel Discussion, Parlor 
Hartshorn Hall 


PRESIDING: Dr. Benjamin Quarles, Professor, 
Morgan State University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

SPEAKER: “Economic Aspects of Federal Legislation 


for Negro Colonization — 1862-1864,” 
Dr. Tinsley L. Spraggins, Professor, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 
Joseph R. Ransome, Principal, 

Randolph Junior High School, Richmond 
“New Sources of Research in Negro 
History.” Dr. Harold T. Pinckett, 

Federal Archives, Washington, D.C. 
(Continued on page 103) 


Commentator: 
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Less than eighty years ago, the ter- 
ritory now known as South West Af- 
rica was the undisputed domain of 
several distinct peoples, .some of 
whom, the Buhsmen and the Damara, 
had occupied the region for count- 
less years, gaining their livlihood by 
hunting game and collecting wild 
roots and fruits. Other people were 
engaged in stock-raising and dairy- 
ing, namely the Namas who are dis- 
tantly related to the Bushmen by race 
and language, and the Bantu-speak- 
ing Ambo and Heroro who had mi- 
grated into the area from the north 
about 1500 A.D. Finally, a commun- 
ity of mixed Hottentot and Boer an- 
cestry became established at Reho- 
both in 1871, with the consent of 
Hendrick Withooi | and Maharero I. 


German missionaries arrived in 
1842. They cought the protection of 
the British Government during the 
Hottentot - Herero wars of 1863- 
1870. This protection was not extend- 
ed. Despite the request of the Cape 
Colony Government in 1875 to the 
British Government for an Order-in- 
Council to extend its jurisdiction be- 
yond the Orange River, the British 
Foreign Office still refused. When the 
British were finally ready to act, they 
were confronted with a declaration of 
German sovereignty in 1884 in sup- 
port of territory acquired by the ac- 
tivity of a German merchant from 
Bremen, named Luderitz. 


Thus began the German occupa- 
tion and colonization which lasted 
until the occupation of South West 
Africa by troops of the Union of 
South Africa in 1915. These troops 
were composed of South African 


British and Boers. German occupa- - 


tion made headway only against the 
desperate opposition of the native 
populations culminating in the up- 
risings of the Bondelzwarts in 1905 
and of the Herero War of 1904-1907. 
These uprising were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the order of General von 
Trocha, at the cost of an estimated 
60,000 Herero lives, 2,000 German 


The United Nations and South West Africa 


By Mburumba Kerina, New York, N.Y. 


lives and some 23,000,000 pounds 
sterling. The Herero were deprived 
of their herds of cattle and reduced 
to landless poverty; their tribal 
organization was utterly shattered. 
The Germans set up, in the highland 
plateau, an area called the ‘Police 
Zone’ which still exists today, built 
railroads, settled colonists, reduced 
the natives to virtual slavery and seg- 
regated them on reserves. 


Martial law under South African 
occupation continued from 1915 un- 
til 1920. Under the terms of article 
119 of Versailles, the Germans ceded 
South West Africa to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers.' They, 
in turn, assigned the territory to his 
Britannic Majesty, to be adminis- 
tered, on his behalf. by the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa as 
a Class C mandate, approved Decem- 
ber 17, 1920 by the Council of the 
League of Nations.? South West Afri- 
ca was the only such mandate in 
Africa. At that tire the Union of 
South Africa desired to incorporate 
the Territory of South West Africa 
as a fifth province. While incorpora- 
tion was not permitted, Class C man- 
dates differed from others in the fact 
that they were to be “administered 
under the Mandatory as integral por- 
tions of its territory, subject to the 
principle that the well-being and de- 
velopment of the indigenous peoples 
for a sacred trust of civilization.” 
The assignment of the mandate to 
South Africa was justified on the 
basis of its “geographical position” 
since the Union of South Africa 
lacked the other qualifications of 
having either “resources” to do the 
job or “experience” in administra- 
tion (these being the other require- 
ments which mandatory powers must 
possess). The Union was also re- 
auired to submit reports and be sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the 
Leacue, though it also had the priv- 
ileee of applying its laws to the ter- 
ritory. The administrative powers 
were delegated by the Governor- 
General to an Administrator who 


acted on his behalf. Under the con- 
stitution adopted in 1925, the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants were given the 
right to elect members to a Legis- 
lative Assembly. The same privilege 
was denied to the “Africans” whose 
affairs were dealt with not by the 
Legislative Assembly but by the Ad- 
ministrator in Advisory Council. 
Only one member of this Advisory 
Council was selected on the ground 
of his “thorough acquaintance with 
the reasonable wants and wishes of 
the non European races in the ter- 
ritory.” 


The inhabitants of the territory are 
customarily referred to as “Euro- 
pean,” “Non-European,” “Bastard” 
or “Coloured,” and “Native.” The 
word European is generally under- 
stood to mean any white person, re- 
gardless of his country of origin or 
residence; the word Non-European 
to mean any person other than a 
European as defined above; a Col- 
oured person to mean any person of 
mixed European and Native descent, 
including a class called Cape Ma- 
lays; and the term Native to mean a 
member of one of the aboriginal 
races and groups of Africa, but may 
under particular statutes include any 
person other than a European. 


The population, according to the 
Census of 1951, includes 349,110 
Natives; 48,588 Europeans; 16,885 
Coloured persons; 19 Cape Malays: 
and 3 Aisians; the total being 414,- 
600, of which 200,000 (including 
150,000 Non-Europeans) live in the 
Police Zone and the remainder, al- 
most all Africans, without. The 1955 
estimate was a total of 457,700 per- 
sons, of whom 55,220 were Euro- 
peans.® 


Administration 


The territory is now administered 
by the Union Government and the 
Administrator of South West Africa 
who is appointed by the Governor 
General. The power to legislate for 
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the Territory is exercised in the 
Union of South Africa by the Union 
Parliament and the Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs. The Legislative Assem- 
bly has somewhat limited powers, 
which do not include African Affairs. 
Since 1955 the powers of the Admin. 
istrator with respect to African Af- 
fairs have been removed and trans- 
ferred to the Union Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs who may redelegate his 
powers to the Administrator. Since 
1951 the Territory is represented in 
the Union Parliament by ten Union 
nationals of European descent; six 
in the House of Assmbly and four 
in the Senate. Two of the latter are 
elected by the Territory's Legislative 
Assembly and two are appointed by 
the Governor-General. one of the 
latter being nominated “mainly on 
the ground of his thorough acquaint- 
ance... with the reasonable wants 
and wishes of the coloured races of 
the Territory.” There apparently ex- 
ists no intention to give direct repre- 
sentation in the Union Parliament 
to the African inhabitants of South 
West Africa.‘ 


The Levislative Assembly of the 
Territory is composed of 18 mem- 
hers. all Union nationals of Frro- 
nean descent and elected entirely bv 
inion Nationals. No Non-European 
is entitled to sit in the Legislative 
Assembly or to vote in the election 
of its members. 


The Union Government exercises 
both administrative and legislative 
control over the followine matters 
which are integrated with the Union: 
African affairs. custom and excise. 
railwavs and harbours. police de- 
fense. the Public Service, external 
affairs, and immigration. 


The Territory is divided into two 
parts bv the Police Zone. the boun- 
daries of which indicate the limit of 
police operations. To this area Furo- 
pean settlement is confined. Part of 
the Non-European population also 
resides therein, on reserves, in rural 
areas outside of the reserves. and in 
urban areas, but most of them are 
ssid to live in Reserves and other 
areas set aside for their exclusive use 
outside of the Police Zone, governed 
under a system of indirect rule. 


Discriminatory Legislation 
Diseriminatoty 


legislation affects, 


directly and indirectly, all aspects of 
life in South West Africa. It limits 
all normal social intercourse among 
the races and thereby becomes detri- 
mental to the development of all, It 
places severe restrictions on the free- 
dom of movement of Non-Europeans. 
Identification passes, issued by their 
employers or proper administrative 
officials, are required for travel. Only 
domestics, Africans approved by the 
Administrator, or those exempted by 
local authority, may reside in urban 
areas outside of specified locations, 
African villages or hostels; nor may 
they conduct, without permission out- 
side these areas, any schools, insti- 
tutions, or places of entertainment: 
nor may any European owner or oc- 
eupier of land within 5 miles of an 
urban boundary allow Natives to re- 
side or congregate there. 

Any African who does not find em- 
ployment within fourteen days after 
entering an urban area may be re- 
quired to leave unless he is registered 
with the Administrator. The masters 
and Servants Proclamation of 1920 
is discriminative in many ways 
against the servant. Minimum wage 
seales for Africans are apparently 
not in force 

There exist separate schools for 
Africans, Colored persons and Euro- 
peans. For the first two attendance 
is not compulsory. 67 per cent of the 
total expenditures on education are 
allocated to European schools. There 
are no facilities for higher educa- 
tion for anvone in the territory. Sal- 
ary seales for teachers discriminate 
against Africans. In addition, Afri- 
cans are not permitted to organize 
themselves for educational or politi- 
cal purposes. 

Itermarriave between Europeans 
and Non-Furopeans is also prohibit- 
ed by legislation, 


South Africa versus the United 
Nations Organization 

The Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations to 
which the Union reported on the ad- 
ministration of its Class C Mandate 
was dissolved in the Spring of 1946 
at the last meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. By resolu- 
tion of February 9, 1946 and letter 
of the Secretary General of the Uni- 
ted Nations, the General Assembly 
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requested that the six mandatory 
powers draft trusteeship agreements 
to place the Mandated Territories 
within the international trusteeship 
system and under the supervision of 
the Trusteship Council of the UNO.’ 

At the San Francisco Conference, 
Marshal Smuts had announced South 
Africa's desire to incorporate or an- 
nex the Territory of South West Af- 
rica. In response to the Secretary 
General's letter, the Union Govern- 
ment requested that the Provisional 
agenda of the General Assembly in- 
clude an item concerning the consul- 
tations which the Government had 
bad with the peoples of SWA about 
the future status of the territory. The 
South African delegation presented a 
proposal to the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly 
calling for approval by it of the 
annexation of South West Africa by 
the Union of South Africa, on the 
basis of their geographical contigui- 
ty, ethnological kinship, and the state 
of integration of the two, already 
achieved. It was pointed out by the 
Union that the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory had requested incor- 
poration and that a majority of the 
Native population had also been con- 
sulted and had voted also in favor 
of incorporation. The following are 
the statistics presented by the Un- 
ion: 

208,250 in favor of incorporation 
33.520 opposed to incorporation, and 
56,790 could not be consulted.* 

By resolution of Dec. 14, 1916, 
passed 37 for, O against, 9 absten- 
tions (No. 65 (1) ), the General 
Asambly found itself unable to ac- 
cede to the incorporation of the ter- 
ritory of S.W.A. into the Union of 
South Africa; recommended that the 
territory be placed under the inter- 
national trusteeship system; and in- 
vited the South African Government 
to propose a trusteeship agrement 
for the territory, its reasons being 

(1) that articles 77 and 79 of the 
Charter provided that the trus- 
teeship system should apply to 
territories then under man- 
dates. 

(2) That it considered that the 
African inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory had not yet secured pol- 
itical autonomy or reached a 
stage of political development 
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enabling them to express a 
considered opinion which the 
General Assembly could rec- 
ognize on such an important 
question as the incorporation 
of their territory. 


By letter of July 23, 1947, the Un- 
ion Government informed the UNO 
that it had decided not to proceed 
with incorporation of the territory, 
declared that, in view of the wishes 
of the majority of the European in- 
habitants of S.W.A., it could not act 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions that S.W.A. be placed under 
the international trusteeship, nor did 
it consider itself under any obliga- 
tion to propose a trusteeship agree- 
ment. It would therefore maintain 
the status quo, administering the ter- 
ritory in the spirit of the existing 


mandate, and it would transmit an. 


annual report on its administration 
to the UNO for its information of 
the same type as that required under 
article 73 of the Charter, though it 
would not exercise the right of peti- 
tion, the League of Nations no longer, 
being in existence and the UNO hav- 
ing no jurisdiction over S.W.A. On 
September 17, 1947 the Union Gov- 
ernment also reported having once 
more consulted the Europeans of the 
territory and that they, by 
whelming majority, still favoured in- 
corporation, 


over- 


By resolution of November 1, 1947 
(141 (11) }, the General Assembly 
took note of the decision not to pro- 
ceed with incorporation, firmly main- 
tain its previous recommendation, 
urged the Union to propose a trustee- 
ship agrement by the third session 
of the General assembly, and au- 
thorized the Trusteeship Council to 
examine the report received from the 
Union Government. The Trusteeship 
Council examined the report but 
found itself unable to make a thor- 
ough study of it in the absence of 
the South African delegate. The Un- 
ion government did, however, submit 
additional written information on re- 
quest. In the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee meetings, November 9 to 
19, 1947, the South African delegate 
pointed out that the report had been 
submitted voluntarily and that 4 had 
replied to requests for additional 
information, but that this was not to 


be taken as a precedent or commit- 
ment, since it felt that the Trustee- 
ship Council had exceeded its powers 
because South West Africa was not 
a Trust Territory; that the Union had 
felt it neither in its own nor the ter- 
ritory's interest to submit a trustee- 
ship agreement and would not do so 
voluntarily; and thai it was planned 
to give the Territory representation 
in the Union Parliament, but that this 
was not incorporation but a grant 
of necessary self-government. By res- 
olution of November 26, 1948 the 
General Assembly took note of this 
and recommended the continuance of 
the annual report until agreement of 
the Union and United Nations Organ- 
ization that, in the interest of efficient 
administration, no further reports 
should be forwarded. It also enclosed 
a copy of the South West Africa Af- 
fairs Amendment Act of 1949, pro- 
viding representation of the Terri- 
tory in the Union Parliament which 
it maintained was in keeping with 
the spirit of the Mandate. 


International Court of Justice 


In its resolution of December 6, 
1949 (337 (1V)). the General As- 
sembly expressed regret that the Un- 
ion would submit further re- 
ports, renewed its recommendation 
that a trusteeship agreement be sub- 
mitted, and invited the resumption 
of submission of reports. In another 
resolution of the same date (338 
(1V)), it requested an advisory op- 
inion from the International Court 
of Justice relatitve to the present in- 
ternational status of South West Af- 
rica. The case was argued May 16 
through 23, 1950 by the Assistant 
Secretary General in charge of the 
Legal Department of the UN. the 
Government of the Philippines, and 
the Senior Legal Advisor of the Min- 
istry of Justice of the South African 
Government. The questions argued 
were: 


not 


1. Does the Union of South Africa 
continue to have international 
obligations under the Mandate 
for South Africa, and. if so, 
what are those obligations? 


2. Are the provisions of the Chap- 
ter XII of the Charter applic- 
able, and, if so, in what manner 
to the territory of South West 
Africa? 
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3. Has the Union of South Africa 
the competence to modify the 
international status of the ter- 
ritory of South West Africa, or 
in the event of a negative reply, 
where does competence rest to 
determine and modify the inter- 
national status of the territory ? 


The Court found unanimously, 
July 11, 1950, that South West Afri- 
ca was still to be considered a ter- 
ritory held under the Mandate of 
Dec. 17, 1920; that the degree of 
supervision of the General Assembly 
should not exceed that which applied 
beiore and should conform as much 
as possible to the procedure followed 
by the League of Nations; that the 
Union was under an obligation to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the court; that it had an administrat- 
ive obligation to promote the mater- 
ial and moral well-being and social 
progress of the inhabitants and to 
submit to control and superviscon by 
the Council of the League; that the 
League had presupposed its fune- 
tions would be taken over by the 
UN; that the necessity for interna- 
tional supervision continued to exist 
despite the demise of the League; 
that the provisions of Chapter XII 
of the Charter applied in that they 
provided a means whereby SWA 
could be brought under trusteeship: 
that while the Union was under no 
legal obligation to place SWA under 
trusteeship, the Union acting alone 
could not modify the international 
status of the territory, such compe- 
tence resting with the Union acting 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions, the proper procedure being to 
place the Mandate under trusteeship. 
The Court considered that the Man- 
date had not lapsed because the 
League had ceased to exist, that such 
an opinion was a misconception of 
article 22 of the League Covenant 
and of the Mandate itself. that the 
authority exercised by the Union was 
based on the Mandate, and if the 
Mandate had lapsed, so had the au- 
thority of the Union government. 
To retain rights derived from the 
Mandate and to repudiate the obliga- 
tions could not be justified. Also that 
the term of the Mandate involved no 
cession of territory or transfer of 
sovereignty to the Union. 
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In the Fouth Committee debates, 
November December 1950, the 
South African Delegate maintained 
that the advisory opinion of the 
Court did not constitute a judgment 
binding on the parties concerned, 
that since the delivery of the opinion, 
new facts had come to light indicai- 
ing that the League did not intend 
to transfer its supervisory functions 
to the UN, in other words, that South 
Africa would ignore the decision. 


By resolution of December 13, 
1950 the General Assembly created 
an Ad Hoc Committe to confer with 
South Africa concerning the proced- 
ures necessary for implementing the 
decision of the Court. This commit- 
tee reported March 17, 1951 that the 
Union delegate asked for ruling on 
its competence, proposed that South 
Africa reassume its international ob- 
ligations by negotiating a new inter- 
national instrument with France, the 
United Kingdom, the United 
States, the three remaining members 
of the Principal Allied and Associat- 
edPowers to whom Germany had 
ceded SWA, stating that the Union 
having become party to a new con- 
tractual agrement, the South African 
government would agree to final con- 


and 


firmation of this agreement by the 
UN (providing for judicial super- 
vision by the International Court of 
Justice). The Committee considered 
this proposal unacceptable, consid- 
ered itself bound to act toward im- 
plementing the Court’s advisory op- 
inion, and counterproposed such im- 
plementation by a procedure as near- 
ly as possible (analogous to) that 
which had existed under the League. 
There would be a 15-member Com- 
mittee on South West Africa with su- 
pervisory powers similar to those 
previously exercised and a Special 
Committee on South West Africa to 
undertake the the 
report. This was opposed by the 
South African Government on the 
grounds that it imposed obligations 
more extensive than those implicit in 
the mandate system, The Committee 
expressed regret, could not reconsid- 
er its decision, and reported to the 
that it had been 
unable to comply with instructions. 
The Fourth Committee took up the 
question of for hearings 
from representatives of the peoples 


examination of 


General Assembly 


req uests 


of S W A, heard the Reverend Mi- 
chael Scott, and deliberated the re- 
port of the Ad Hoc Committee. The 
General Assembly, by resolution of 
January 19, 1952 (570 - A and B 
VI), made a solemn appeal to South 
Africa to reconsider its position, re- 
constituted the Ad Hoc Committee, 
and reasserted its position previously 


held. 
Not much happened in 1952. The 


General Assembly, by resolution on 
December 20, 1952, postponed action 
until its eighth session. In 1955 
the General Assembly established a 
Committee on South West Africa to 
examine information and documents, 
receive reports and petitions (No- 
vember 28, 1953) until such time as 
agreement is reached. In 1954 the 
position of the Union remained un- 
altered; in 1955, May 21, it with- 
drew its offer to create a new instru- 
ment with the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. The Committee 
on South West Africa, in the mean- 
while, worked out its procedures and 
rules and proceeded to base its re- 
ports on information and documenta- 
tion submitted to it by the UN Sec- 
retariat, this information being based 
on official documentation issued by 
the South African government and 
other relevant material, and submit- 
ted two resolutions to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for advisory 
opinions. The first asked whether de- 
cisions of the General Assembly on 
SWA were to be considered of suffi- 
cient importance as to require a 23 
majority of all members present and 
voting. This the Court endoresed as 
a correct interpretation on June 7, 
1955. The second resolution asked 
whether it is consistent with the ad- 
visory opinon of the International 
Court of Justice of July 11, 1950 for 
the Committee on South West Africa 
to grant oral hearings to petitioners 
on matters relating to the territory 
of South West Africa. This was con- 
firmed as consistent by the Court in 
June 1956, and authorized by a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of January 
23, 1957. Thus the committee is em- 
powered to take testimony from peti- 
tioners, 


The South African government has 
been cooperative with the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in the following in- 
stances: 
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(1) by placing before the General 
Assembly its proposal for incor- 
poration of the Territory in 
1946, and in refusing to pro- 
ceed with fncorporation in the 
face of the General Assembly's 
disapproval (or refusal to ac- 
cede ) 

(2) in sumitting an annual report 
to the General Assembly in 
1946 

(3) in stating its opinions clearly 
in meetings of the Fourth Com- 
mittee, the plenary sessions of 
the General Assembly, and in 
the meetings of the Ad Hoc 
Committee of 1951 

(4) in arguing its side of the case 
before the International Court 
of Justice at the instance of the 
General Assembly's request for 
an advisory opinion on the in- 
ternational status of SWA 

(5) in continuing its assurances 

that SWA would be adminis- 
tered in accordance with the 
spirt of the Mandate. 

The Union government has criti- 
cized the UN for placing its annual 
report of 1946 before the Trusteeship 
Council, the Trusteeship Council for 
exceeding its powers in its examina- 
tion of the report, and the Fourth 
Committee for exceeding its powers 
in granting the privilege of oral 
petition to inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory. 

The Union government has heen 
uncooperative in the following re- 
spects : 

(1) by its refusal to negotiate a 

trusteeship agreement 

(2) by its refusal to continue the 
submission of annual reports 

(3) by its refusal to recognize the 
advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice 

(4) by its refusal to continue ne- 
gotiations with the Ad Hoe 
Committee 

(5) by its refusal to meet with the 
Committee on SWA 

(6) by its refusal to acknowledge 
the privilege of petition on the 
part of the African inhabitants, 
either written or oral 

(7) by its refusal to participate of 
late in the discussion of matters 
pertaining to the question of the 
future status of SWA 
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(8) by its refusal to permit peti- 
tioners to leave SWA for the 


U. N. 


(9) by its refusal to permit a U.N. 
commission to enter SWA 
(10) by its refusal to allow the Rev. 
erend Michael Scott to visit the 
territory. 


The South African government has 
apparently acted unilaterally in mod- 
ifving the international status of 


SWA by: 


(1) the passage of the Union Parli- 
ament of the SWA Affairs 
Amendment Act of 1949, pro- 
viding for South West African 
(European) representation in 
the Union Parliament 

(2) by its transfer, on April 1, 
1955, of the administration of 
“Native” affairs and any mat- 
ters specially affecting “Afri- 
cans,” including the imposition 
of taxes upon their persons, 
land, habitations or earnings 
from the Administrator of the 
Territory to the Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs of the Union. These 
actions seem to be in conflict 

with the continued assurances 
that SWA has not been incor- 
porated and that it is still being 
incorporated and that it is still 
being administrated in the 
“spirit” of the Mandate. 


The U.N. seems to have accom- 
plished the following things: 


(1) the prevention of the outricht 
annexation of SWA by the Un. 
ion of South Africa 

(2) the clarification of the inter- 
national status of SWA as a 

, Class C Mandate to be adminis- 
tered by South Africa is ac- 
cordance with Article 22 of the 
League of Nations covenant and 
the pertinent articles of the 
Mandate 

(4) the clarification of the obli- 
gations of the Union 

(4) the recognition of the fact 
that modification of the inter- 
national status of SWA may on- 
ly be effected through a trus- 
teeship agrement between the 
Union and the General Assem- 


bly. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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10:00 A.M. 
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SPEAKER: “Negro Hictory Clubs and Negro History 
Week,” Dr. Albert N, D. Brooks, 
Secretary-Treasurer, ASNLH, 
Washington, D.C. 

SPEAKER: “Forty Years of the Journal of Negro 


History—An Appraisal,” 

Dr. Frenise A. Logan, Professor, 

The Agricultural and Technical College, 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Commentator: Dr. Edward Sweat, Professor, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
November 7 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION, Scholarly Papers, Parlor, 
Hartshorn Hall 
PRESIDING: Dr. J. W. Riley, Professor, Fla. A & M 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
TOPIC “Negro Labor and Government,” 
Dr. Ross Clinchy, Executive Director 
President's Committee on Government 
Employment Policy, Washington, D.C. 
“Negro Labor in American Labor Cross 
Currents,” Dr. Samuel L. Warren, Head 
Department of Economics and Business, 
Houston-Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 


TOPIC 


Dr. Clarence A. Bacote, Professor, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 
FRIDAY EVENING 
November 7 
GET ACQUAINTED HOUR, Alumni House 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, Coburn Lecture Hall 


Commentator 


PRESIDING: Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, President, 
Virginia Union University 

MUSIC Armstrong High School Choir 

SPEAKER: President's Address, Dr. Charles H. 


Wesley, President, Central State College, 
Wilberforce Ohio and of ASNLH 

“The Impact of Immigration On Negro Life” 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
“EBONY” FASHION SHOW, Auditorium, Belgian Building 

SATURDAY MORNING 

November 8 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION, Scholarly Papers, Parlor, 
Hartshorn Hall 
PRESIDING: Dr, William Brewer, Editor 
The Journal of Negro History, 
Washington, D.C. 
“The Sudan: Promise on the Nile,” 
Dr. Alonzo T. Stephens, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee 
“One Nigeria or Many Nigerians,” 
Dr. W. S. Robinson, Central State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
“The Dilemma of the White Settler in 
Africa,” Dr. W. O. Brown, African 
Research and Studies Program, Boston 


— | 
> 
| | 


2:00 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 


University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Dr. William P, Robinson, Professor, 
Texas Southern University, Houston, 
Texas 


Commentator: 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
November 8 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION, Scholarly Papers, Parlor, 

Hartshorn Hall 

PRESIDING: Dr. Norman W. Walton, Professor, 

Alabama State College, Montgomery, Ala. 

“Negro Militancy In The North 1840-1860,” Dr. Howard Bell, 

Professor, Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas 

“Ida B. Wells, Her Anti-Lynching Crusades in Britain and 

Repercussions from them in the United States,” 

Dr. Floyd W. Crawford, Professor, Norfolk Division, 

Virginia State College, Norfolk, Virginia 

Commentator: Dr. H, S. Smith, Ky. State College, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

“Towards a Theory of a Negro Upper Class,” Dr. August 

Meier, Professor, Morgan State University, Baltimore, Md. 

Commentator : Dr. Lorenzo J. Green, Professor, 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 


SATURDAY EVENING 
November 8 
SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION, Convention Banquet and 


Reception, College Inn 


PRESIDING: Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Wilberforce, Ohio 

SPEAKER: “Rise of African Nationalism,” 


Dr. John Davis, Director, Teacher 

Information and Security, The National 

Association for the Advancement of 

Colored People, New York, New York 
(Continued on page 105) 


President Charles H. Wesley; Albert N. D. Brooks, A.S.N.L.H. Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Dr. Robert P. Daniel, President of Virginia State College and Curti« A. 
Crocker, President of the Richmond Teachers Association. 
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SWA 


(5) the protection of the privileges 
of petition of the African in- 


habitants of SWA 


(Cont. from p. 103) 


Conclusion 


The United Nations has acted with- 
in the limitations of its powers and 
has attempted to deal with the sit- 
uation in South West Africa by the 
exercise of moral suasion. The meas- 
ures taken by the U.N. have helped 
to prevent political turbulence in 
SWA. However, it is not to be as- 
sumed that the patience and good 
faith of the African peoples are lim- 
itless in the face of increasingly dis- 
criminatory and repressive measures 
imposed upon them by the Union 
government. 


Recent developments in the UN's 
twelfth General Assembly Session 
offer some promise at this time, 
which if realized, can do much to es- 
tablish a basis from which the de- 
sired social, political and economic 
development of South West African 
peoples cau proceed, A three nation 
Good Ofhces Committee has been es- 
tablished by the General Assembly 
to hold talks with the Union govern- 
ment on the subject of a definition 
of the status of the Territory of 
SWA and the establishmert of a 
working international agreement be- 
tween the UN and the Union. The 
members of the three nation commit- 
tee are the United Kingdom, the Uni- 
ted States and Brazil It is to be 
hoped that the United Stat s, having 
assumed this international! responsi- 
bility for the future of the Territory 
of SWA will play a leading and posi- 
tive role in these discussions and not 
allow this crucial issue, which in- 
volves the justifiebl aspirations of 
oppressed peoples, to become a pawn 
in the game of cold war politics. The 
results of these nevotiations can do 
much to enhance ov destroy the pres- 
tige of the Urite States in the eves 
of the non-Fucorean nations of the 
world. 


1 Peace Treaty of Versailles Article 119 
2 (Mandate Charter) and Minutes of the L. of 
N Dec. 17, 1920 

+S. W. A. Department of Statistics 1951 

‘SA. Government Report 1947 

5 UNO Document «641 Add. 1. p. 124 

6 Ibid 

7 Opinion of the International Court of Justice 
1930; Opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, 1955; Ovinion of the International Court 
of Justice, 1956 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication. higher royalty, national 
| distribution, and beautifully designed books 
| All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 
| GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten. MR. OLUND 469 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


$3.50 Postpaid 
Negro History Week 
KITS 


and materials related to the 
celebration of Negro History 
Week will be sold by the As- 
sociated Publishers, an affiliate 
of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. This change is made to 
permit the Association's small 
staff to devote more time to 


ANNUAL MEETING 


10:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


(Continued from Page 104) 

SOIREE, Club “533,” North Second Street 

SUNDAY MORNING 
November 9 


EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION, Convention Breakfast, 
Slaughter’s Hotel, 529 North Second Street 
PRESIDING: Dr. Robert P. Daniel, President 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 
AGENDA - 

Certification of Membership-Delegates 
Summary Review of Minutes 

From the 42nd Annual Convention 

From the Executive Council 
Official Reports: 

The ASNLH Secretary 

The Associated Publishers 

The President 

The Convention Committee 
Adoption of Program for 1958-59 
Election of Officers for 1958-59 
New Business 


securing A. S. N. L. H. mem- 
herships, publishing the Jour- 
nal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin, and 
selling “Proud American” but- 
tons. 

Remember! For Negro His- 
tory Week kits and materials 
write: 

ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 

1538 Ninth Street. N. W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 


12:00 Noon Adjournment of the Convention 


ASNLH AND ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History (organized 
in 1915) and the Associated Publishers, Inc., (organized in 1921) are related 
agencies for the achievement of five objectives: 


1. Collection of historical manuscripts and materials relating to Negro 
peoples throughout the world. 


2. The promotion of source materials, scholarly monographs, textbooks, 
and informational as well as inspirational reading materials relating 
to the Negro. 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl 

the Negro in American History.” 
integrated outline of vaivable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references oroperty pleced at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative 

for High School, 
recia. group 


udy 
(52 Me.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953 $2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R: “The Negro Teo in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook ot the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! and College use. The whole 
role of .be evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept «. place and time thruovt. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. 643 pp. 1949 

EPPSE, Merl &. & Foster, A. P.: 

History 


College end inter- 


above, but more simplified. 
in elementary schools. 


Buck. (ve) 410pp. 1953 
Discount for School Adoption 


National Publication 
Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Dr. Tinsley Spraggins, Professor of History at Virginia Union Univer- 
sity: Mrs. Lavinia J. Banks, Treasurer of the Virginia Teachers Association; 
Dr. Harry A. Roberts Director of Division of Social Sciences, Virgina State 
Association of College Women. 
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3. The promotion of historical research and writing. 
4. The stimulation of the study of the Negro through colleges, schools, 
churches, hom:s, fraternal groups and study clubs. 
5. The provision of reference — service headquarters for the imple- 
mentation of its objectives and purposes. 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
Because the ASNLH is a non-profit educational organization the Asso- 
ciated Publishers is necessarily separated as a cooperating profit-sharing 
business. Profits are used both for the publication of additional titles and 
for the rental contributions to the ASNLH indebtedness clearance project. 
The Associated Publishers publishes and sells books, monographs, and 
pictures relating to the Negro. See publications at Publications exhibit. 
A. S. N. L. H. NATIONAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
William P. Robinson, Sr., Chairman, Texas Southern University: Merle 
Eppse, Tennessee State University; W. M. Brewer, Washington, D.C.; Ben- 
jamin Quarles, Morgan State College; Prince Wilson, Morris Brown College : 
Edward Sweat, Clark College; Williston Lofton, Howard University; Law- 
rence D. Reddick, Alabama State College; Raleigh Wilson, Tennessee State 
University, and Mrs. W. S. Robinson, Central State College. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN: Dr. Rupert Picott, Virginia Teachers Association 
CO-CHAIRMAN: Dr. Tinsley L. Spraggins, Virginia Union University 

Mrs. Lavinia J. Banks, 2605 Fendall Avenue; Mrs. Carrie C. Bradby, 
West End School; Dr. James H. Brewer, Virginia State College; Dr. Cort- 
landt M. Colson, Virginia State College:Dr. Robert P. Daniel, Virginia State 
College; Mr. Franklin J. Gayles, Virginia Union University; Mrs. Laura K. 
Hall, 1106 North First Street; Miss Dorothula D. Hamlette, Nathaniel Bacon 
School: Dr. Robert B. Johnson, Virginia Union University: Dr. Henry J. 
McGuinn, Virginia Union University; Mrs, Pear! M. Oxendine, Virginia 
Union University; Mr. Osborne A. Payne, Whitcomb School; Mr. George 
Peterson, Jr.. Armstrong High School; Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, Virginia 
Union University; Mr. Joseph R. Ransome, Randolph Junior High School; 
Dr. Harry W. Roberts, Virginia State College: Mr. Nathaniel G. Simms, Vir- 
ginia State College; Mr. Lawrence D. Smith, Virginia Union University: 
Mr. J. Harry Williams, Maggie L. Walker High School, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bouey-Yates, J. Andrew Bowler School. 

NOTES ... 
SATURDAY EVENING 
November 8 
10:00 P.M. SOIREE, Club “533” North Second Street 
You are invited to be the guests of Dr. and Mrs, J. Ruppert Picott, Dr. and 
Mrs. Tinsley S. Spraggins and the Richmond Annual Meeting Committee 
The Association For The Study of Negro Life and History. 
SUNDAY MORNING 
November 9 
EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION, Annual Meeting Breakfast. 
Slaughter’s Hotel, 529 North Second Street 
You are invited to be the guests of the Virginia Teachers Association, Third 
District,—Virginia Teachers Association, the American Teachers Associa- 
tion and Virginia State College. 


9:00 AM. 


BUY YOUR — 
PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON 


— TODAY 
WEAR IT PROUDLY FEBRUARY 12-14 
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Vinutes of the Meeting 


The 43rd Annual Meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History was held November 
7 through 9 at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity. The Convention Committee, 
headed by Dr. J. Rupert Picott, with 
Dr. Tinsley L. Spraggins as co-chair- 
man, did a wonderful job finalizing 
plans on such short notice. 

Historians, guests and friends were 
given a warm reception and the cor- 
dial hospitality of the host center 
extended throughout the three-day 
session. The well-executed program 
with the many scholarly papers, gave 
everyone food for thought, histori- 
cally. Significant, too, was the stu- 
dent attendance from area colleges. It 
was gratifying to note these alert 
young people taking notes, asking 
questions, and adding their com- 
ments at the various sessions. 


Convention Breakjast-Business 
Session 

Sunday morning at 9 o'clock, the 
meeting was opened by President 
Wesley who gave a brief summary of 
the Association's activities during the 
past year. He read a letter from Cap- 
tain Mehlinger who is negotiating 
for the sale of the property at Hun- 
tington, West Virginia. The president 
made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That one-half the proceeds from 
the sale go to the Carter G. Woodson 
Building Fund and the balance go 
to help liquidate the Association's 
indebtedness, 

2. That means be devised to have 
a larger representation at the Annual 
Mectirgs. 

3. That more widespread efforts 
he made to secure new memberships 
and subscriptions 

4. That all members make person. 
al appeals to their various organiza- 
tions for contributions to A.S.N.L.H. 
He uses this approach to secure an 
annual contribution of $300 each 
from the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraterni- 
ty and the Masons. He hopes to add 
more organizations to his list. 

5. That the Association participate 
in historical celebrations such as the 
Centennial of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and others. (Put to a vote, 
the motion carried.) 

The financial report was read by 
Secretary-Treasurer Albert N. D. 


& 


{ 
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Brooks who gave total receipts and 
disbursements for the period, July 1, 
to October 31, 1958. He, too, empha- 
sized the need to raise additional 
funds for the Association. The report 


was received and adopted. 


Miss Miles, Secretary, briefed 
members on the status of the Associ- 
Publishers, and stated that there were 
over 500 orders for each of the re- 
vised editions of Dr. Woodson’s three 
textbooks. 


Dr. Wesley stated that the first of 
the revised books The Story of the 
Negro Retold, should be in the mails 
within the month and that he was 
working on the revision of Negro 
Vakers of History, and the Negro in 
Our History, He commended Miss 
Miles for her dedicated service 
to raise funds to start a $50,000 Car- 
ter G. Woodson Building Fund. 


Mr. Brooks proposed that Dr. Pic- 
ott be asked to accept the position of 
Promotional Director with an ex- 
pense account. This was proposed by 
Dr. Trenholm several years ago. With 
the acceptance of Dr. Picott, the mo- 
tion carried unanimously. 


The motion carried that the follow- 
ing be appointed to select Regional 
Directors, who in turn, could suggest 
Local Directors to work in the in- 
terest of the Association. 


Dr. Picott, Dr. Robinson, Dr. Ri- 
ley, Dr. J. M. Brewer, Mr. Walton. 


Dr. Picott suggested that a One- 
Day Conference be held at headquar- 
ters after the directors had been se- 
lected. He feels that additional work- 
ers would be brought in through state 
and local organizations. 


The motion carried that seven new 
members be appointed to the Exec- 
utive Council to replace present in- 
active ones and that the president ap- 
point two from the floor; and that 
the following committee be appointed 
to select the other members. This 
committee would serve, too, as a 
planning committee to arrange for 
future meeting places for Annual 
Meetings at least two years in ad- 
vance, 


Dr. W. M. Brewer, Dr. Spraggins, 
Dr. Sweat, Dr. Logan, Dr. Bacote. 

New members appointed by the 
president were: Mrs. J. J. Hannibal 
and Dr. C. A. Bacote. 


The following amounts were turned 
over to the secretary-treasurer: $300 
from Dr. Wesley — a contribution 
from the Supreme Council, Prince 
Hall Grand Lodge (Masons): $48 
from Dr. Stevens from the history 
department of Tennessee A & I State 
University; $5 from Miss Mae C. 
Turner (A Descendent of Nat Tur- 


ner). 


The twilight speaks — near night- 


You, oftimes, fall to dreaming then 


In the summer time the fireflies 
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All officers were unanimously re- 
elected. Dr. Wesley expressed deep 
appreciation to the editors of the 
Jounal and Bulletin for the excellent 
work on the two periodicals. It was 
moved and seconded that Dr. Picott 
Dr. Spraggins and the Convention 
Committee be given a standing vote 
of thanks for having arranged and 
executed such a splendid program. 


President Wesley urged that those 
attending do everything possible to 
see that as complete sets of bound 
volumes of the Journal and Bulletin 
as were availabzle be purchased by 
schools, colleges and libraries be- 
cause of the storehouse of knowledge 
contained in them. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:00 
PM. 


... At Eventide ... 


By Mapce Acton 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


My home is the most beautiful place 
in the world, 
It has trees around it 
And the sky looks down on the 
trees, 
And the moon comes to call in the 
evenings. 


The little birds fly at will ‘mongst 
the branches. 
Sometimes they sit there and look 
at me — 
Wondering, perhaps, what I am, 
But not afraid, 


fall— 
To the venturing moon. 
The katydids seek rapture when 
evening calls 
And all the scarce known thinkings 
of the dark’ning world 


Come wide awake to greet you with 


their whisperings. 


anew 

In charmed elation — at this 
something that is 

God — and life — and you 


This, all you own, it seeks no 


obligation. 


dance a lovely pattern. 


| 
af 
| 
; 
; 
| 
> 
President Charles H. Wesley, Mrs. J. J. Hannibal, new Executive Council mem. : 
j ber and James Egert Allen of New York. PO 
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ENCOUNTER WITH MR. ROCKEFELLER 


“Did Zik ever get that bank mat- 
ter settled?” The speaker was Nel- 
son Rockefeller. whom we'd last met 
in Africa at a luncheon given by the 
Governor and Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
the Premier of Eastern Nigeria. The 
reference was to the investigation 
Zik’s former bank and his subsequent 
resignation, which were featured in 
the world’s presses just a few days 
after the luncheon. We hasten to add 
that ordinarily the paths of this col- 
umnist and the world-renowned phil- 
anthropist do not cross. Our meet- 
ing in Africa was a pleasant one, for 
he was on vacation, accompanied by 
his charming wife and 3 of his at- 
tractive college-age children, On this 
vecasion, we saw Mr. Rockefeller 
here in N.Y. at the luncheon given 
for him by our Overseas Press Club 
We had taken care to bring along a 
number of photographs he had not 
previously seen, made in Africa, of 
his columnist, him and his family 
He seemed very pleased. 

The luncheon, limited onlv to 
members. turned out to be one of our 
most successful. In introducing him 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


the OPC President, Cecil Brown, de- 
scribed him as “without a parallel 
in the political jungle; nobody in the 
Republican Party seems to be mad 
at him.” It was then recalled that 
Vice Pres. Nixon had called Mr. 
Rockefeller one of the five men he 
would prefer as Governor of N.Y. in 
the place of the present Governor. 
To this Mr. Rockefeller replied that 
he was not nearly as concerned about 
the big seat in Albany as the hot 
seat at the Overseas Press Club of 
America. He then added that he was 
not a candidate. His talk was con- 
fined to his recenetly-published 
port, but during the question period, 
the inevitable question arose: 


“Mr. Rockefeller, you said you are 
not a candidate for Governor. Does 
this mean that you are not seeking 
the nomination in any way, and that 
you will refuse to run for Governor 
of N.Y. under any condition, even if 
you are drafted or nominated against 
your expressed wishes?” 


In his reply we felt that Mr. 
Rockefeller ably acquitted himself : 


“I am not a candidate. | am not 
seeking office. The question of wheth- 
er a draft will develop is a kind of 
presumption which | would not have 
the audacity to assume to answer.” 


Plaint of a Darker Brother 
By Wits 


Opa Locka, Florida 


I am a Negro, an American Negro 

As proud of my black blood 

As any queen who dwelt upon the 
River Nile. 

Impossible! You say, oh white 
America 

Who worship at the altar of things 
white. 

Yet — 

Who more than you worship the 
black in nature: 

The black orchid, the black diamond, 
the black pearl. 

They, you say are strange, exotic, 
rare; 

To strive for, yea to die for, 

Cannot my worth compare? 

Yet — 

I, a man, another human being 

Am valued less than dirt 

Because my face is black. 


Black blood from Persia, Morocco, 
Spain 

You do not disdain; 

But the black blood of an American 
Negro 

Condemns him as a pariah 

To be avoided, set aside 

Unfit even to sit beside. 

Yet — 

I fondle your babies, handle your 
food, 

Yes, sleep beneath your roof ; 

But you will not have me for a 
neighbor. 

Why? 

What is there about black blood 

One drop despoils one so? 

While many drops of white blood 

Fail to dilute the taint of ebony? 

Cut us we bleed 

Whip us — we cry 

When Death beckons we too shall 
die 

This our white brothers cannot deny. 


ad 
‘a ‘ 
1 New York Governor, Nelson Rockefeller, in Western Nigeria 
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CATHOLICS OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 


DETROIT OBSERVE NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


We believe with our president, Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, that Bulletin 
readers will be interested in learning 
of Negro History Week activities by 
Catholics of the Archdiocese of De- 
troit. 


The letter which follows is self- 
explanatory and certainly in keeping 
with the objective of the Assciation 
which secks always to disseminate 
the truth about Negro achievements 
in all areas of culture. The names 
of the eleven officers are included on 
the stationary. 


CATHOLIC COMMITTEE 
For 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Dr. Charles H, Wesley, National 


Chairman 
Of Negro History Week 
Central State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


My Dear Dr. Wesley: 


The Catholics of the Archdiocese 
of Detroit will observe the fourth an- 
nual National Negro History Week 
Saturday and Sunday, February 7 
and 8, 1959 in the beautiful St. Leo's 
Parish, 4800 Grand River, Detroit. 

His Excellency, Most Reverend Al- 
exander M. Zaleski, D.D., Adminis- 
trator of the Archdiocese is the Hon- 
orary Chairman of the fourth annual 
observance, 

The observance will open with a 
solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving 
in commemorating the 95th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation of the Ne- 
ero with the Very Reverned Father 
Harold Perry, S.V.D., Rector of St. 
Augustine's Seminary of Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, as the Celebrant. 
Sermon by the Most Reverend Vin- 
cent S. Walters, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Following the Mass of Thanksgiv- 
ing is a Civie Dinner with the Hon- 
orable Hulan E. Jack, President of 
Manhattan Bourough, N. Y. City and 
the Reverend Mother Marie Anselm, 
S.S.F. Superior General of the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Family of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana as guest speakers. 
Detroit observance is the only Cath- 
olic in the U.S.A. under the authori- 


ty of the Diocese or Archdiocese. The 
above-named Committee was organ- 
ized in 1955 by the late Edward Car- 
dinal Mooney to acquaint the Church 
and People of the Negro’s contribu- 
tion and achievement by observance 
of National Negro History Week in 
February. All three observances have 
been a great success. | am enclosing 
clippings from the Detroit newspa- 
per about the 1958 observance. I 
am sure you would appreciate this 
information about the Catholics ob- 
servance. 


The 1959 observance is dedicated 
to the three Negro Popes in the 
Church. One of the three Negro 
Popes made Latin the official lan- 
guage in the Catholic Church and de- 
creed that Easter be observed on 
Sunday. Friar Perry, who will be the 
celebrant of the Mass, is the only 
Negro Rector of a seminary in this 
country. 


I am sure you would appreciate 
this information. 


Very truly yours, 
Luther C. Keith, Chairman 


1958 CELEBRATION 


Archdiocesan Negroes 

Catholics of the Archdiocese of 
Detroit will commemorate the 94th 
anniversary of the emancipation of 
the Negro in the United States at 
St. Leo’s Church, 4800 Grand River, 
Detroit. The celebration, on Sunday, 
February 16, 1958, will be the third 
annual observance in the Archdiocese 
of Detroit under the auspices of the 
Catholic Committee for Negro His- 
tory Week. 


This committee is composed of 40 
or more members from more than 
13 parishes and has been under the 
leadership of Luther C. Keith since 
its inception. 

The 1958 celebration is being dedi- 
cated to the late Mother Katherine 
Drexel, foundress of the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament and Xavier 
University of Louisiana, and to all 
the missionaries and benefactors who 
have dedicated their lives for the 
welfare of the Negro. 


The celebration will open with a 
solemn high Mass of Thanksgiving 
at 12 noon at St. Leo’s church with 
the Most Reverend Alexander M. Zal- 
eski, D.D.,Auxiliary Bishop of De- 
troit presiding. Three Negro priests 
will officiate at the Mass. They are 
Father Egbert J. Fiagro, C.S. Sp. 
celebrant; Father John P. Robinson, 
S.S.E. of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
deacon, and the Father Howard 
Shepherd, 0.S.B., St. Maur’s Priory, 
South Union, Kentucky, will be the 
subdeacon. Both of the latter two 
priests are products of Xavier Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. 


The sermon will be given by 
Father Columbian Clinch, O.S.B., 
Ph.D., professor of history at St. 
Benedict's ccllege. Atchinson, Kan- 
sas. Fr. Clinch is former professor of 
history, a registrar, and dean of 
Morris Brown College of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The uniformed Knights of 
St. John, St. Peter Claver, and -the 
Knights of Columbus have been in- 
vited to be the honor guards. 


A civic dinner will follow the 
Mass at which Sister M. Josephina, 
S.B.S., president of Xavier Universi. 
ty of Louisiana, will be the principal 
speaker. 


Sister Josephina, a member of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, will 
be in Detroit for one week and wil! 
accept invitations to speak to any 
groups while here. 


Arrangements may be made by 
contacting Luther C. Keith, Chairman 
of the History Week Committee, TY. 
8-4142 and WO, 3-6080. 


City, county and state officials will 
attend the civic dinner. The Apostol- 
ic Delegate customarily sends ‘felici- 
tations on behalf of Our Holy Father 
and Senator Charles S. Potter will 
bring a message from President Ei- 
cenhower. 

Tickets for the dinner are $3.00. 
LUTHER KEITH'S IDEA 
Church, State Officials 

Endorse ecal Committee 

The Catholic Committe for Negro 
History Week was organized in 
October 1955 by a group of clergy 
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and laymen from various parishes 
of Detroit. 


The purposes of the committee are 
to acquaint Catholics with the 
achievements and contributions of 
both Catholic and non-Catholic Ne- 
groes to Church and to fellowmen, 
and to acquaint Negro Catholics and 
non-Catholics with what the Church 
has contributed for the welfare of 
the Negro and his fellowmen. 


The committee began functioning 
with the permission of His Eminence 
Edward Cardinal Mooney. Archbi- 
shop of Detroit. 


The first celebration was held at 
St. Leo’s church on February 12, 
1956, with Father Norman A. Duck- 
ette, the senior Negro priest, being 
honored for his 30 years of service 
to the priesthood, Very Rev. Celestin 
A. Steiner, S.J.. president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, gave an inspiring 
sermon 


The Honorable Myles A. Page, 
Judge of New York Citv and one 
of the prominent Negro Catholics of 
the nation, was the principal speak- 
er. He and Father Duckett had been 
students at a mission school in Ala- 
bama. 

The second annual observance was 
held at St. Leo’s church on Sunday. 
February 10, 1957. On that occasion, 
Bishop Laurean Rugambwa, D.D.. 
J.C.D... of Tanganyika Territory. 
British FE. Africa. and one of the 24 
Negro bishops of the Catholic 
Church, was the celebrant of the 
Mass 
The sermon for the occasion was 
given by Monsignor Albert A. Mat- 
yn, rector of Sacred Heart Seminary. 
Auxiliary Bishop Henry FE. Donnelly, 
of Detroit, Cardinal 
Mooney. 


represented 


The principal speaker for the civ- 
ic dinner was Sister John Berchmans, 
O.S.P., a Negro nun from the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence of Baltimore, 
Marvland. The Honorable Wade H. 
McCree. Circuit Judge of Michiean, 
was also one of the speakers at the 
dinner. A citation for outstanding 
service to his fellowmen wrs iven 
to Charles H. Mahoney, presi¢ent of 
Great Lakes Life Insurance Co. and 
former delegate to the United Na- 
tions. 


Archbishop Amleto G, Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, has honored the observance 
on both occasions with his felicita- 
tions on behalf of the Holy Father. 
At both celebrations the U.S. Post 
Office Dept. has represented the U.S. 
Cabinet. 


Among the notables attending the 
second observance was Lt. Gov, Phil- 
ip A. Hart who gave greetings from 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams. 


Also in attendance were Msgr, Car- 
roll F. Deady, archdiocesan superin- 
tendent of parochial schools, the su- 
perintendent of public schools, the 
vice president of Wayne university, 
Sister M. Josephina of Xavier Uni- 
versity of La.. members of the De- 
troit Common Council and more than 
75 sisters from the various religious 
orders. Father Columbian Clinch, 0. 
S.B.. Ph. D.. gave a few remarks at 
the civic dinner which captivated the 
audience 


The committee, since its inception, 
has been under the leadership of 
Luther C. Keith who conceived the 
idea of the committee 


YOUR 1.9. 


hy Marguerite Cartwricht 
1. Who was the first bishop of the 
A.M.E. Zion: Church? 


2. With what country in 
was Lott Carey associated 7 


Africa 


3. What is sometimes considered 
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the corresponding organization to the 
NAACP in the United Kingdom? 

1. For what is Thurgood Marshall 
famous? 

5. What was the estimated num- 
ber of slaves who escaped during 
1810 to 1850? 

ANSWERS 

1. Rev. James Varick. 

2. Liberia. 

3. The League of Colored Peoples. 

1. He is chief counsel of the 
NAACP and has tried several civil 
rights before the Supreme 
Court. 

5. 100,000. 


HISTORY WEEK 


(Continued from Back Page) 


cases 


The Association has available a 
kit of material for use by school 
teachers and citizens interested in 
sponsoring local and state celebration 
of Negro History Week. These are 
for sale at $3.50 post paid. To order 
“Kits,” send check or money order 
to: The Associated Publishers, 1538 
Street, N.W.. Washington 1. 
DC. To order “Proud American 
Buttons” send 25 cents each (40 
per cent discount on cash orders of 
100 or more buttons). Write A.S.N. 
L.H., 1538 9th Street. N.W.. Wash.. 
BE. 


“PROUD AMERICAN” 
BUTTONS 
25 CENTS EACH 


JOIN THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY! 
— SEND — | 
One Dollar for Voting Membership 
for One Year. 


Address: A. S. N. L. H., 1538 - 9th Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 
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Woodrow Wilson Appoints Robert H. Terrell 
Judge of Municipal Court, District of Columbia 
By George C. Osborn, Gainesville, Florida 


Seldom in the history of our coun- 
try has an appointment to the judi- 
cial bench in the District of Colurnbia 
aroused so much national interest 
as did President Woodrow Wilson's 
sending to the Senate for confirma- 
tion the name of Judge Robert H. Ter- 
rell. Indeed, not since John Adams 
included among other judicial nomi- 
nees the name of James Marbury, to 
be a Justice of Peace in the District 
has the spotlight of universal inter- 
est centered upon a judgeship in the 
District of Columbia. In the instance 
of James Marbury, attention was cre- 
ated by the subsequent negligence of 
Jolin Marshall, as Secretary of State 
in not signing Marbury’s Mandamus. 
The famous case, Marbury vs. Madi- 
son; 1803, resulted when Marbury 
sued for the legal right to his post 
after he had been confirmed by the 
Senate. John Adams, a1 Massachu- 
setts Federalist, nominated Marbury 
a Federalist who was readily accepted 
by the Senate, a majority of whose 
members, were Federalisis. 


In the case of Robert Terrell, more 
than a century later, circumstances 
were vastly changed. Woodrow Wil- 
son, a Virginia-born Democrat nom- 
inated Robert Terrell a life-time ac- 
tive Republican who years earlier had 
been named by Theodore Roosevelt 
as Justice of Peace and who later 
earned a merited promoticn as Judge 
in the Municipal Court of the Dis- 
trict. Moreover, Judge Terrell was 
a Negro and Wilson knew, that in 
appointing Judge Terrell for another 
term in the District's Municipal 
Court, he would have to overcome a 
loud and vigorous opposition from 
the Southern Senators. Further- 
more, if the Democrats from Dixie 
voted en masse against confirmation, 
as they well might, Wilson, to have 
his nominee accepted, must rally the 
Republican minority to vote for Ter- 
rell. In this light, Judge Terrelle’s 
widely known loyalty to the Republi- 
can Party was a decided asset. Fi- 
nally, Wilson concluded that once 


Judge Terrell was accepted by a ma- 
jority of the members of the Senate 
his case would cease to be a cause 
celebre; there would be no oversight 
in issuing a mandamus. 


Born in an upper middle class 
American Negro family, Robert Ter- 
rell was well educated. He graduated 
high in his class at Groton and later 
earned a degree, cum laude from the 
Harvard College. For a short time 
he taught school in the South and 
for one year served as principal of 
Booker T. Washington's school at 
Tuskegee. Recognizing his unusual 
legal training and talents Washing- 
ton, successfully urged President The- 
odore Roosevelt to appoint Terrell as 
a Justice of Peace in the District of 
Columbia.' 


As a young man, Robert Terrell 
had married Miss Mary Church. Born 
in Memphis, Tennessee, within hear- 
ing distance of Beale Street, Mary 
had a bright mind. After complet- 
ing secondary school in Oberlin Col- 
lege preparatory school, she stayed 
at Oberlin for-her higher education. 
She earned the Bachelor of Arts and 
the Master of Arts degrees at Ober- 
lin College in Ohio. Not satisfied 
with these unusual achievements for 
a Southern-born colored girl of the 
late nineteenth century, she later stud- 
ied French and German in several 
European countries. In eddition to 
becoming Judge Terrel’s wife, Mary 
Church Terrell was a popular uni- 
versity teacher, at Howard, a much 
sought after lecturer, and was the 
“first colored woman to serve on a 
Board of Education in the United 
States.” For several years she ren- 
dered efficient services in this capaci- 
ty in the District of Columbia? In 
1914 Judge Terrell was 46 years of 


age; his wife was slightly younger. 


The Municipal Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dealt “with the 
rights of the citizens of thy communi- 
ty.” It had “original and exclusive 
jurisdiction” of all civil cases where 


the amount involved was one hundred 


dollars or less and “concurrent jur- 
isdiction with the Supreme Court” 
in all civil cases that involved from 
one hundred to five hundred dollars.’ 
In such a court as this it was ex- 
tremely important to have men on 
the bench who were competent, fair, 
honest and just to the poor as well 
as to the rich. Since in this Munici- 
pal Court many of' the litigants were 
ignorant and unable to present their 
cases, the successful judge must pos- 
sess patience. When Woodrow Wil- 
son, in March 1913, began his occu- 
pancy of the White House there were 
five judges on the Municipal Court, 
four of whose terms expired in 1914. 
Of those members of the Municipal 
Court whose terms expired in 1914 
only one — Judge Robert H. Ter- 
rell — was a Negro. All four of 
them, however, were Republicans. 


Months before Judge Terrell’s term 
expired, when he would be eligible 
for reappointment for another term 
on the bench, letters began falling 
into the wire containers on the Pres- 
idents’ desk and the desk of his At- 
torney General James E. McReynolds 
urging that the judge be permitted 
to remain. “Judge Terrell is always 
courteous and considerate in the 
treatment of lawyers and litigants,” 
Wilson read in a letter from the law 
firm of Leckie, Cox and Kratz. These 
District of Columbia lawyers knew 
the judge to be “painstaking and in- 
dustrious to ascertain the facts in 
cases before him; his sense of right 
and justice is clear and srtong,” they 
continued. “I have never heard the 
slightest suggestion of bias, partiality, 
the lack of judicial temperament or 
ability, or the failure to perform his 
duty, in a thoroughly exemplary 
manner,” wrote J. J. Darlington, of 
Judge Terrell, to the Attorney Gen- 
cral.5 Leon Tobriner confided that 
the judge applied “the principles of 
law and equity as well as any judge 
could and the course of his conduct 
and the manner of his treatment of 
both counsel and litigants could be 
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accepted as a model by others.” An- 
other wrote of the judge's “integrity 
of motive and honesty of purpose, in 
dealing with the vast number of cases 
that come before him, command ad- 
miretions not only of practititioners 
but also of litigants.” 


If these testimonials, and many 
others like them, spoke of Judge Ter- 
rell’s personal traits and judicial tal- 
ents, there were others who testified 
to his thorough training. “He is a 
man of exceptional education,” wrote 
Berry and Minor, a law-partnership 
of the District. Another informed 
the Attorney Goneral that the judge 
“graduated from the Harvard College 
as an honor student.’ John E. Lask- 
ey. President of the District of Colum- 
bia Bar Association, in presenting to 
the Justice Department two petitions 
signed by many members of the dis- 
irict bar and cleven letters 
mending Judge Terrell, added that 
tle judge was a “man of sound com- 


recom- 


mon sense, a good luwyer and a pos 
sessor of judicial temperement in an 
exceptional degree (that he was) 
uniformly courteous, and his emi- 
nently successful discharge of the du 
ties of his office has won for him the 
practically unanimous support of the 
bar.” 

Several of those who urged the re- 
appointment of Judge Terrell spoke 
of him as a citizen of the district 
Alexander Wolf, in writing to Pres- 


ident Wilson, stated that he felt sure 


that the “citizens of this District 
would appreciate highly the reap- 
pointment of Judge Terrell.”'' An 


other hoped that the administration 
would “not make the grave mistake 
of depriving the population of the 
district of the great and valuable serv- 


ices he (Juduc Terrell) has and is 
capable of hendering them.” Judge 
Terrell. declared the lew firm of 
Tucker. Kenyon and MacFarland, 


the members of which had practised 
before the judge's bench, “from a per- 
sonal standpoint, is highiy respected 
in this community.”"" “As a_busi- 
ness man,” wrote Benjamin Schwartz 
to Woodrow Wilson, “I have had oc- 
observe his (Judge Ter- 
his 


casion to 
rell’s) 
character, and | think he is a credit 
to the city (of Washington) 
Many of the hundreds of letters 


decisions and to study 


that were seat to the White House 
and to the Justice Department in be- 
half of the reappointment of Judge 
Terrell, mentioned the fact that he 
was a Negro. This fact, “would or- 
dinarily prejudice some rmembers of 
the bar agairst him.” wrote a law 
firm, but in the judges’s case “such 
prejudice, if it ever existed has long 
ago Indeed, Judge 
Teorrell’s “life and work is an honor 
to his and the community: and 
all will 
serve to encourage good men of all 
races.” Negroes numbered about 
one-third of the population of the 
District of Columbia, said another 
firm of lawyers. “The colored race 
was surely entitled to have one of 
the number who render legal judg- 
The Court (over which Judge 
was primarily a 


disappeared.” 


race 


believe his reappoirtment 


monts 
Terrell presided } 
tribunal for poorer litigants and the 
proportion of colored persons in that 
court was greater than the propor- 
tion” of Negroes in the District’s pop 
“As a colored m mber of 
Jones 


ulation 
the District Bar.” Thomas L 
wrote to the President. “and on be- 
half of 90,000 colored population of 
this District. many of whom are tax 
payers, | sincerely hope you may not 
find it incompatible with public good 
to continue Judge Terrell in his pres- 
ent position.” The President of the 
District Bar expressed the opinion 
that the Negro judge had “entirely 
overcome race prejudice." 

before Christmas vacation 
in 1913. President Wilson 
the new currency bill which created 
the Federal Reserve Barking System 
spending the 
holidays with famiiy at Pass 
Christian. Mississippi One of the 
numerous appointments which the 
President gave some attention to dur- 
ing his vacation was that of Judge 
Robert Terrell. If, when the Presi- 
dent returned to Washington early in 
January, he had concluded to reap- 
point the Negro Repubiican Judge 
he kept his decision to himself. 


Shortly 
signed 


and left immediately 
his 


In the meanwhile, as the President 
basked in the Southern sunshine and 
returned to the White House, Judge 
Terrell received an abundance of 
mail. Charles W. Anderson, a Ne- 
gro of influence, assured the judge 
that he was “hoping and praying, to- 
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sether with every decent man and 
woman of the race, for your reap- 
pointment to the Bench. Somehow 
or other I feel the better judgment 
of wiser men at Washington will pre- 
vail and you will be continued in the 
position in which you have given 
su: complete satisfaction to the pub 
lic and to the race of which you are 
a member. You have earned your 
spurs and ought to be allowed to wear 
them.”"” 


As January 1914 faded into Febru- 
ary the time approached when the 
President had to make known his de- 
cision. Judge Terrell was tense with 
a hope of expectancy mingled with 
a feeling of great doubt. To his 
daughter, who was a student at Ober- 
lin College, the judge confided that 
he was “expecting something to be 
done every day about my re-appoint- 
ment and | could write you a cheer 
ful letter.” According to this father 
“the President, however, is so slow 
about the matter that I don’t know 


when he is going to take action.”™ 


President Wilson had reason to be 
slow in publicly expressing a conclu- 
sion about continuing Judge Ter- 
rell on the bench. Senator James 
kK. Vardaman of Mississippi declared 
that he would oppose the confirma- 
tion of every Negro nominated for 
Federal office except the Minister to 
Liberia®' and took his objections to 
the White House.“ Upon emerging 
from the White House, after a con- 
ference with the President, the Sena 
tor declared: “It is always disagree 
able with me to do anything in op- 
position to the wishes of President 
Wilson .. . It is a source of profound 
regrct, however, that he does not view 
the race question as I do.”™ Wilson 
of course knew that other Southern 
Senators felt to a degree as did Sen- 
ator Vardaman on the race issue al- 
though few were as strongly preju- 
diced as was he. Eventually in Feb- 
ruary 1914 the President, after hav- 
ing counted senatorial neses and hav- 
ing decided thet this appointee would 
be confirmed, reappointed Judge 
Robert H. Terrell to the Municipal 
Court. 

When the news was released to the 
press, Judge Terrell was almost in- 
undated with letters and telegrams. 


From Oberlin, Ohio, his older 
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daughter Mary exulted: “I am so 
happy I don’t know what to do. I 
suppose Ma is jumping up and down 
for joy.” Philip Waters, a Negro 
press reporter and politician, wrote 
in complete braggadocio style and 
praise. “Boy, you are a record-break- 
er, an epoch-maker, the Ty Cobb of 
black politics. You handle the white 
folks like a Napoleon. Happy! We 
had a dozen big drinks to your health 
and success and pray for a speedy 
confirmation. Gee, how much better 
off would we be today if the Black 
leaders in the South could have even 
infinite patience and your marvelous 
diplomacy.” 

George A, Meyers a Negro Repub- 
lican of the “old school” who owned 
a barber shop in the Hollenden Ho- 
tel, Cleveland, Ohio, confessed that 
from the political standpoint he nev- 
er sought preferment from the Dem- 
eecratic party, and declared that the 
decision was up to the President “with 
no possible chance for evasion.” 
Moreover, concluded Meyers, “the 
disposition of your case would stamp 
him as being the President of the 
South or of the whole people.”” A 
Philadelphian wrote to Terrell that 
“you are about the biggest Negro in 
the United States today; in fact, I 
helieve that you are the head Ne- 
gro” “It is a signal honor that 
has come to you at the hands of the 
Wilson Administration,” averred a 
Pittsburgh attorney. The Judge's 
case, declared another, had “become 
of national importance” and added 
“I think all colored people will breath 
easier from now on.”” 


Many of these congratulatory and 


appreciative messages spok> of Wil 


son's courage in sending the Negro’s 
name to the Senate. Some warned 
of determined opposition from the 
Southern Senators. “The President 
had the courage to appreciate” your 
distinguished record, said James F 
Bundy. In hoping that the Senate 
would act favorably, Bundy con- 
cluded, “surely the American people 
have the good sense to appreciate 
real merit even under a colored 
skin.” Sterling N. Brown of the 
Howard University faculty, wished 
that Terrell would be “able to over- 
come Vardaman’s influence” and sug- 


gested that the “churches would do 
a good service to the cause of civili- 
zation if they would set a day of pray- 
er, that the good Lord might either 
convert or remove Vardaman and 
his kind from public life” It was 
worth a great deal to the Negro race 
to have a President in the White 
House, a Southern Democrat at that, 
“to stand by you,” wrote Emmett J. 
Scott from Tuskegee Institute? To 
Franklin Hope Johnson, it was a not- 
able achievement when one consider- 
ed that a Tennessee-bern Attorney- 
General and a Virginia-born Demo- 
cratic President, supported by South- 
ern and Northern lawyers, “get be- 
hind a member of the (eclored) race 
for such a position. If Vardaman 
and Hoke Smith,” concluded Johnsen, 
“insist on opposing you, they may 
succeed in reopening the whole race 
question and winning for us many 
staunch friends.” Booker T. Wash- 
ington believed it “a very great com- 
pliment to be the only one of the four 
retiring judges to be reappointed by 
the President.” William H. Lewis 
was “glad that the President was 
broad end liberal enough” to reap- 
point Judge Terrell. “I have,” added 
Lewis, “never lost faith in the Vir- 
ginia gentleman who now occupies 
the White House.” Indeed, declared 
a Negro leader in the lower South to 
Wilson, “the whole race feels grateful 


to you. 


\ substantial number of the letters 
of congratulations to Judge Terrell 
were also messages of encouragement 
from the Negro as a race and as a 
minority group. “I have always ob- 
served,” stated E. F. Durant. “that 
whenever the white man does any- 
thing worth mentioning there is nev- 
er a lack of historians to record the 
event. Now that the Negro has done 
something which even the white man 
cannot but admire I feel that it should 
be heralded from pole to pole.” 
Every Negro. who had the welfare of 
his race at heart, declared Gale P. 
Hilyer, “feels a sense of justifiable 
pride that we have among us one 
whose merits are of such high rank 
that even a Democratic Administra- 
tion is forced to recognize them.” Ac- 
cording to Hilyer, every young Ne- 
gro who aspired to the higher things 
of life and wanted the inspiration to 
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know that the higher walks of life 
were open to him, would be encour- 
aged to renewed effort by reason of 
Judge Terrell’s accomplishments, by 
which he had “demonstrated that old 
saying is true: “That you can't keep 


a good man down. ”* 


The Worshipful Master of Prince 
Hall Lodge No. 14, F.A.A.M., of 
which Judge Terrell was » loyal mem- 
ber, declared that the iudge’s “meri- 
iorious attitude before the nation. . . 
effected an exemplification of the val- 
ue of those elemental Masonic vir- 
tuss with which we have found you 
so richly endowed . . . you have blast- 
ed the tenets of false idealisny of the 
South, tinctured as that sentiment is 
with the coarseness and brutality and 
barbarism of the Bourbon and Na- 


poleonic Code.” 


Within a few days after the Senate 
received Terrell’s appointment from 
the White House, the strategy by 
which the judge’s friends hoped to 
achieve confirmation was revealed. 
They planned to have several lead- 
ing Negroes ask President Wilson to 
leave no stone unturned to corral 
the recalcitrant Senators and to ac- 
quire the needed votes. Bishop Al- 
exander Walters, President of the Na- 
tional Colored Democratic League, 
called Wilson’s attention” to a letter 
which he, as the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominec, had witten Walters 
luring the campaign of 1912. In this 
letter Wilson assured Negroes of his 
“earnest wish to see justice done them 
in every matter and not mere grudg- 
ing justice but justice executed with 
liberality and cordial good feelings. 
The Colored people of the United 
States have made extraordinary prog- 
ress toward self-support and useful- 
ness, and they ought to be encouraged 
in every possible and proper way.” 
Wilson's sympathies with the Negroes 
were of long standing and he assured 
them, through Walters, that as Pres- 
ident of the United States, they might 
count upon him “for absolutely fair 
dealing and for everything that I can 
do to assist in advancing their race 
in the United States.” 


During the senatorial battle over 
Terrell’s confirmation John Sharp 
Williams. a Southern conservative 
and a_ long-time friend informed 
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Wilson that “your own best friends 
in the Southern States have been slap- 
ped in the face by the reappointment 
of the negro Terrell to the District 
of Columbia bench while at the same 
time white men upon the bench were 
refused reappointment.” Although 
Senator Williams was no demagogue, 
he sensed the to Wilson's 
policy by the Democrats 
who were demagogues on the race 


reaction 
Southern 


question and explained to the Presi- 


dent: 
“There are some Senators upon 
the floor who will be more loud 


mouthed and exclamatory in opposi- 
tion to the negro’s congrmation than 
anybody else but who really are at 
heart perhaps glad you sent the name 
(Terrell) in; it gives them an op- 
podtunity to roar through the press 
or otherwise for home consumption. 
It is grist to their mill, while for con- 
servative men and 
want to remain friends to the admin- 


who have been 
istration, it is most embarrassing: 
in fact either hurtful to them here or 
suicidal to them at home, depending 
upon what course they take.”” 

In reply, the President informed 
the Mississippi Senator that there was 
every reason to believe that Judge 
Terrell had “not only performed his 
duties excellently but that he has been 
the best judge of his rank in the Dis 
trict.” Furthermore, 
tial candidate, Wilson “had an inter 
view with some very straight-forward 
and honorable negroes.” whom Wil- 
con knew and to whom he said that 
he would fee! himself “morally bound 
to see to it that they were not put 
to any greater political disadvantage 
than they had suffered under previous 
This, 


as a Presiden- 


Democratic administrations.” 
Wilson 
terpreted as a promise that he would 
“not willingly take away from them 
the minor offices which they had so 
long oceupied in the District.” From 
this promise or inference there was 
The President 
hoped that his course would be “un- 
derstood and supported at the Capi- 
tal." 

Another significant phase of the 
plan to secure Judge Terrell’s con- 
the sending of letters 


was sure, the Negroes 


no possible escape. 


firmation wa 
and telegrams to the Democrats in 
In this Bishop Walters 


the Senate. 


was the leader although not the only 
participant. Walters sent letters to 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
and to other Democratic Senators. 
But, to let the Bishop himself, tell 
of his activities: “I am arranging to 
have telegrams sent from New York, 
Boston, Charlotte, Birmingham and 
Chicago. | have had a typewriter at 
it all day today and shall begin on 
it again tomorrow morning. You can 
judge the cost.” wrote Walters to Ter- 
rell, and send the money on to my 
wife who will settle it." In several 
instances, Walters forwarded letters 
that he received to Judge Terrell as 
in the case of a letter from Claude 
G. Bowers, secretary to Senator Joha 
W. Kern. The Indiana Senator stated 
that the “greatest objection on the 
part of those opposed to confirma- 
tion of Judge Terrell is the fact he 
does not represent the Democratic 
element among the colored people.” 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, Senator Lee S. Overman of 
North Carolina, wrote that there were 
“some severe charges against Judge 
Terrell’s character” which would be 
investigated thoroughly.“ With Sen- 


ator Overman’s letter before him, 
Judge Terrell urged Thomas W. 


Swann, a friend of the Senator as 
well as of the Judge to answer the 
North Carolina Senator.” Upon re- 
ceipt of Terrell’s request, Thomas 
Swann telegraphed Senator Overman: 
“Confirmation of Terrell gives proof 
to Nation that Democratic Party will 
not permit virus of race prejudice to 
determine eternal question of right 
and wrong.” 


Charles W. Anderson, Collector of 
Internal Revenue at New York, was 
very active in behalf of Judge Ter- 
rell. He wrote that “my coat is off 
and I will be busy on this job until 
the Senate acts... if you lost out the 
entire race loses with you. The man 
who does not help in this fight ought 
never to talk race loyalty again.”” 
A few days later Anderson informed 
Terrell of recent interviews with 
Mayor John P. Mitchell, George Gor- 
don Battle, and Dudley F. Malone 
all in Terrell’s behalf: “you may go 
to sleep on me for anything in my 
stated Anderson and added, 


drink 


power,” 
“when you are confirmed . 


a bumper on it and while doing so, 
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listen and you will hear an answer- 
ing hiccough from me in New 
York.”” 

As effective as either Bishop Wal- 
ters or Charles Anderson, was John 
R. Lynch, a native of historic Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, Lynch had, during 
the Reconstruction period, represent- 
ed his native state in the United States 
House of Representatives. With the 
return of Control in the Magnolia 
State to the native whites, Lynch 
had migrated to Chicago. For dec- 
ades Lynch was a power in the coun- 
cils of the Republican party. Al- 
though he was super-annuated in 
1914 he wrote with a shaky hand doz- 
ens of letters to Republican Senators, 
to their friends and to a few of the 
Democrats with whom he was per- 
sonally acquainted. While confessing 
that Wilson's reappointment of Ter- 
rell was “an agreeable surprise,” 
Lynch sent Terrell the letters that he 
received from Senators to whom he 
had written. Senator Albert B. Cum- 
mings has “no sympathy with objec- 
tors who put their objections on 
ground that Terrell is a colored 
man.” Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
wrote: “I shall gladly do what I can 
in his (Terrell’s) behalf bet in mat- 
ters of this sort the final 
must rest with the Democratic ma- 
jority.” Senator Moses E. Clapp 
wanted Lynch to realize the “differ- 
ence between preventing a thing from 
being done and doing it. A small 
force can prevent the doing but it 


decision 


sometimes bothers a larger force to 
accomplish it." Senate: T. E. Bur- 
ton thought it an outrage that the 
judge should be opposed. To John 
Lynch, Senator George LE. Chamber- 
lain, who voted for Terrell’s confir- 
mation, wrote “] remember you very 
well and it was not necessary for you 
to recall to me that you at one time 
lived in Natchez — it was there that 
as a boy I occasionally saw you.”™ 
And so the letters to Lynch went, 
nearly all promising to vote for con- 
firmation, and some of them adding 
a touch of personal memory. 

Oddly enough, the strategy to have 
the Senate accept the President's re- 
appointment of Judge Terrell in 
cluded an appeal to Senator James 
K. Vardaman who had the distine- 
tion, if distinction it be, of being the 
most aggressive racist in the Senate. 
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All efforts to gain favor for Terrell 
from Vardaman were in vain but it 
is interesting to note the tact of at 
least one effort. “A life-long Demo- 
crat,” J. Nota McGill informed Var- 
daman that he had known Terreil 
for years and had “regarded him 
with favor, both as a man and as a 
lawyer.” While MeGill had never 
felt “that the Negro race was sym- 
pathetic with the Democratic Party, 
yet Terrell has done so much for the 
uplift of his people and has made 
such an excellent record.” that Me- 
Gill wanted to recommend him.” 


If only a few endeavored to con- 
vert Vardaman to confirmation, oth- 
ers recognized his convictions and his 
fighting qualities where hic conscience 
was involved. “The sentiment arous- 
ed by Mr. Vardaman .. . is a very 
dangerous one.”™ The read to Ter- 
rell’s confirmation was made rugged 
by the “efforts of demagogues—Var- 
daman, Hoke Smith, and others—who 
have long demonstrated that they do 
not represent the enlightened democ- 
racy of the present day,” wrote one.” 
Another admitted that Vardaman’s 
influence was “a lion's sirength with 
which he has succeeded in crushing 
all the confirmations of the Negroes 
that have been before the United 
States Senate in this administra- 
tion.” Although Judge Terrell’s 
position was local in the District, it 
became National when anyone took 
a stand comparable to that by Varda- 
man. “Tis a damn shame to think 
that one Senator (Vardaman) can 
dominate our entire Senate,” con- 
cluded yet another.”' 


Naturally, the press gave consid- 
erable publicity to Vardaman’s de- 
termined opposition to Terrell’s con- 
firmation. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger discussed the Mississippi Sen- 
ator’s stand in an editorial entitled 
“Stupid Effort to Kill Negro Prog- 
ress.” The race problem could nev- 
cr be settled by pressing the black 
man down, proposed the Public Ledg- 
er and continued; “if he is ignorant, 
it is wise to educate him. If he is 
immoral, it is wise to teach him to 
be moral. If he is improvident, it 
is imperative that he be taught thrift.” 
It was “stupidity of the rankest type 
to mention that the negro is danger- 


ous in his present state and therefore 
must be kept in his present state.” 
On the contrary, statesmanship would 
offer the Negro “a reward for vir- 
tue.” As for Vardaman, he repre- 
sented a “class of men whose preju- 
diced views make them dangerous ad- 
The “New Freedom,” con- 
cluded the Public Ledger, “we may 
hope, is not for Caucesions only.” 
The Nation declared that “the idea 
of a negro on the bench subverts all 
of Senator Vardaman’s ideas of jus- 
‘tice” and asked “Are proud white 
men who violate City Ordinances, or 
who cheat and steal to be compelled 
to hear a negro judge define their 
misdemeanors and pass judgment 
upon them?” To ask such a ques- 
tion was to answer it. “Not if Var- 
daman and Hoke Smith can prevent 
it 


visors.” 


Finally, after much delay, the Sen- 
ate in executive session on April 24, 
confirmed President Wilson's reap- 
pointment of Judge Robert H. Ter- 
rell for another term on the District 
Municipal Court bench. Subsequent- 
ly, by request and unanimous con- 
sent, the rules of secrecy governing 
the Senate's executive sessions were 
lifted and the vote on Terrell’s con- 
firmation was published in the Con- 
gressional Record. The vote was 39 
yeas and 24 nays. All of the op- 
position came from Southern Sena- 
tors with a scattering of western Sen- 
ators, most of whom were born in 
the South of the latter group. Sena- 
tors Francis G. Newlands of Nevada, 
Key Pittman of Nevada and Marcus 
\. Smith of Arizona were examples. 
Northern Democrats, including Sen- 
ators Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, 
James E. Martine of New Jersey and 
John W. Kern of Indiana, united 
with the Republican minority to form 
the majority. 


The Terrells and their friends were 
very happy over the result. “You 
came all the way from first base to 
home on an infield single” wrote 
“Good still reigns and the 
Government at Washington still 
lives,” shouted another.“ It was, 
stated George A. Myers, an example 
“when merit and it alone counted. 
Another sent congratulations upon the 
“triumph over Hoke Smith, ‘Jim’ 


one. 
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Vardaman and the rest of that ilk.”"“ 
John Mitchell, President of the Me- 
chanics Saving Bank, Richmond, Vir- 
-inia, saw in Terrells’ confirmation, 
that the “sentiment of the country 
was slowly but surely changing in 
our favor.” Although most of the 
congratulatory messages spoke only 
of Judge Terrell’s good fortune, of 
the encouragement his reappointment 
gave the colored race some who 
penned notes on this occasion did not 
forget to mention the austere Calvin- 
istict prophet in the White House. 
“President Wilson,” telegraphed J. 
Wheaton, “deserves praise for his 
fearless stand in your behalf.’ And 
so he did! 
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For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 

Since no provision was made by 
Congress for the education of colored 
children, slave or free, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia before 1862, 
friendly whites, societies, and colored 
leaders made heroic efforts to pro- 
vide some form of training for them. 
Those who persisted in this fight for 
the rights of colored children are 
certainly to be highly commended. 
Along with George Bell, John F. 
Cook, and others, ANTHONY BOW- 
EN. for whom the Bowen Eelemen- 
tary School is named, belongs in this 
group. He lived many years ago and 
very little is known of his early life 
and parentage. However, a very in- 
teresting study of his life was made 
by Mrs. Ella Payne Moran, a teacher 
in the District Schools, and pub- 
lished in a former issue of The Bul- 
letin. From this study we shall point 
out some facts of his life and his 
participation in the struggle for the 
education of children in the D.C. 
Public Schools. 

Anthony Bowen was born a slave 
in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land. October 8. 1809 He was one of 
four children born of Mr. and Mrs 
Henry Bowen. He belonged to the 
estate of William Bradley in Prince 
George's County and there learned 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 
1826 he bought his freedom, moved 
to Washington City, and lived in the 
Southwest Section where he did his 
life’s work. From his two marriages 
there were ten children, three from 
the first and seven from the second. 
One of his sons, James L. M. Bowen, 
was one of the first medical students 
of Howard University. He graduated 
in 1871 and practiced in the South- 
west Community for many years 

Although Anthony Bowen had no 
formal education, yet he was able to 
hold responsible positions in the Fed- 
eral Government because of his in- 
telligence end integrity. From his 
papers and letters it was learned that 
he began as a laborer in the United 
States Patent Office. was later made 
a messenger, and finally ros» to the 
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clerkship which he held until his 
death. 


In addition to his regular work, 
Anthony Bowen served well his race 
and community. He helped many 
slaves escape from slavery to free- 
dom by making his home an “Un- 
derground Railroad Station.” It was 
said that he built an extra garret 
in his home where he could hide 
runaway slaves in the day. He was 
helpful also in the civic affairs of 
his neighborhood. In 1839 he se- 
cured permits for free colored per- 
sons of the District to conduct meet- 
ings in a Meeting House at 7th and 
D Streets, S.W. In 1840, he was 
awarded contracts with the U.S 
Government under which he hired 
many colored people for “Making 
and Filling Seed Packets.” He also 
assisted in the formation of a col- 
ored Building Association in 1861 
to help free colored persons obtain 
homes. In polities, he was an active 
member of the Seventh Ward, was 
elected member of the 68th Com. 
mon Council of Washington in 1870, 
and also of the Improvement Com- 
mittee. It was the duty of this Com- 
mittee to receive petitions for the 
needs of the community and recom- 
mend them to the Council. 


Besides his secular activities, An- 
thony Bowen was also active in the 
church. He was a member of the 
Wesley Church, now the Metropoli- 
tan A.M.E.Z. Church on D Street, 
S.W. He became a trustee and then 
was made treasurer in 1843. He or- 
wanized the Wesley Zion Sunday 
School and became Secretary and 
Superintendent. In 1856, he, with 
some other leaders, established the 
St. Paul A. VM. E. Church. This con- 
gregation had been known as the “F 
Street Mission,” the St. Paul Society, 
ind the St. Paul Chapel. This insti- 
tution served a three-fold purpose 
an underground railroad station, a 
school for “Contrabands.” and a 
place of worship. 


Anthony Bowen also saw the need 
of Christian education. To this end, 
he with the help of five others or- 
ganized, in 1841, the “Sunday Eve- 
ning School” where free colored peo- 
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ple could learn the Bible and also 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling. In 1853, he organized and 
became the first president of a Young 
Men's Christian Association for col- 
ored in America. 

The education of his people was 
Anthony Bowen's greatest interest. 
He was aware of the efforts of so 
many to provide some type of educa- 
tion for colored children. He, too, 
realized that free colored people were 
being taxed and yet did not have the 
opportunity of educating their chil- 
dren. Accordingly, with the help of 
influential friends and with the ef.- 
forts of colored leaders, he appealed 
to the common council for public ed- 
ucation of colored children. Congress 
finally passed a law appropriating 
money to build the first free public 
school in Southwest Washington in 
1867. It was then called the E Street 
School, but was later, by order of 
of the Board of Colored Trustees of 
the District, named the Anthony 
Bowen School. 

The Anthony Bowen Elementary 
School now on Delaware Avenue and 
M Street, S.W. still perpetuates the 
memory of a man who was born a 
slave and had no formal education, 
yet because of his contributions and 
achievements so impressed the people 
of his time that a school bears his 
name. 


Know Your History 


By Jessie H. Roy 


His record as a soldier and a sailor 
proved, again, the Negro’s yearning 
for freedom and his willingness to 
pay for it by giving up his life if 
necessary. Contrary to the wide- 
spread belief that the Negro was, by 
nature, unsuited to be a warrior, the 
Negro fighting man won honor after 
honor for his country and unstinted 
praise for himself—even from some 
of the most prejudiced of his com- 
manders. 

Thus, when freedom came to him 
at last, the Negro had rightfully 
earned it. He had escaped from slav- 
ery to freedom by his own clever- 
ness, and had helped hundreds of 
others of his race to do the same. 
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... had worked hard and bought his 


freedom in many cases; and, lastly, 
had fought and died for it. 

But freedom, when it did come, 
was not unmixed with bitter trials. 
This was not unusual, perhaps, as 
most people have had to fight to keep 
freedom as well as to gain it. 


As a slave, the Negro generally, 
had been denied an education, He 
owned no property and had no mon- 
ey; so, when liberty came to him, 
he had only his two hands and the 
will to succeed, to help him fashion 
a better future life for himself. The 
cabins in which the slaves had lived, 
belonged to their former masters. 
Work was hard to get for several 
reasons, among them being: (1) the 
fact that many Southern whites had 
been impoverished by the War and 
could not have hired Negro laborers 
f they would; and, (2) Still other 
Southern whites were so bitter. be- 
cause of the outcome of the fight. 
that they would not have hired Ne- 
groes if they could. 

As a result of this situation, hun- 
dreds of freedmen died of starvation, 
and hundreds more suffered illness- 
es related to the lack of proper nu- 
trition; yet, freedom was sweet to 
the majority of Negroes. Like people 
of other races and countries, there 
were some who fell by the wayside, 
and turned to drink and debauchery 
to relieve their frustration, and some 
were carried along by the tide of 
those who sought manfully to better 
their lot in spite of great odds. These 
latter deserve the highest esteem of 
their fellows, for, they struggled to- 
ward the good life as men climbing 
the slippery side of a glass mountain. 
There was nothing to hold on to but 
their faith in God, and as they climb- 
ed and fell back and climbed again, 
faith, only, sustained them. 

That this faith was sufficient for 
their needs has been proved by time. 
Through it, help was sent to a few 
before the close of the War. Those 
who escaped to the Union camps in 
Port Royal, South Carolina; in the 
northern part of Virginia; in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and in parts of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, had been 
taught to read and write by the 
Union soldiers. 

No really organized attempt to ed- 
ucate the Negro was planned, how- 


ever, until the formation of the 
Freedmens Bureau, a government or- 
ganization, established expressly for 
the purpose of setting up schools for 
the former slaves in all parts of the 
South, Together with other agencies, 
composed of Christian men and wo- 
men, mostly Northern whites, the 
bureau provided food and clothing 
for the helpless new citizens, and es- 
tablished schools for them where- 
ever needed. 

It is estimated that four thousand 
two hundred thirty-nine schools were 
set up with about nine thousand 
three hundred seven teachers and two 
hundred fifty thousand pupils in at- 
tendance. Of course the number in- 
creased in later years; but this lit- 
tle leaven soon began to lighten the 
lump of ignorance which the Negro 
had inherited from the wicked prac- 
tice of slavery. It created in the col- 
ored student a thirst for more and 
more learning: and this desire for 
knowledge has had much to do with 
the Negro’s phenominal rise in civi- 
lized American culture. 

The struggle of the Negro for ree- 
ognized citizenship, however, was, 
and still is, very hard. Had not kind 
people of the North come to his aid 
when they did, the history of the 
Negro in America may have taken a 
very different direction. Thanks to 
these kind friends, men and women, 


who gave up much and endured in- : 


sults, even violence, at times, to 
help their darker brothers, the Ne- 
gro soon found himself on surer 
ground, and began to help himself in 
many ways. He pushed on to bring 
great credit to his friends and to his 
own. 

Fortunately, the Negro learned 
very early, the power of the vote, and 
elected to state legislatures and to 
Congress, those of his group who 
were considered best able to plead 
the cause for the colored American. 

Public education was the goal: but 
land grants for schools and colleges 
were, for a long time, the only aid 
to government supported Negro edu- 
cation granted by the United States 
Congress. State legislatures did a lit- 
tle better, and, in some locations, suc- 
ceeded in passing laws to provide 
public schools supported by taxa- 
tion. Several of the Southern states, 
howevre, were unwilling to establish 
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tax supported schools. Most of the 
money of these states was in the 
hands of a few rich families who ob- 
jected to having their children go 
to school with the poor whites; and 
who were unwilling to have their 
land taxed for such a purpose — 
certainly not to help educate the Ne- 
groes who had formerly been their 
property, 


Still, the Negro struggled on and 
on against great odds, toward the 
light of knowledge — helped by such 
groups as the American Missionary 
Association; and church 
groups as well as by individuals who 
taught the freedmen, sometimes, at 
the risk of their lives. If you have 
been keeping up with the articles on 
school names written by Mrs. Gen- 
eva C, Turner for this magazine, you 
already know the life stories of 
some of the unselfish educators of 
the newly freed colored Americans. 


Eventually, even in the South, de- 
termined Negroes succeeded in hav- 
ing education provided at public ex- 
pense. But in many Southern com- 
munities, these laws could not be car- 
ried out because the War had left 
little property to be taxed. Money 
was scarce everywhere, especially in 


the South. 


Few Negroes were prepared to 
teach, and there was little money to 
hire others. When public school sys- 
tems finally arose throughout the 
South, the Negro fared poorly by 
comparison. The white children had 
large, comfortable schools which 
were open for more or less three 
fourths of the year, while the Negro 
children had to attend school often 
in makeshift buildings, and, some- 
times, for only three or four months 
of the year. 


That was why the American Mis- 
sionary Association and _ various 
church groups took over the educa- 
tion of the Southern Negro and pro- 
vided schools for him which com- 
pared more favorably with those of 
the whites. In Charleston, South Car- 
olina, for example, the city provided 
elementary education for the Negroes 
only as far as the fourth grade. 
There was no academic high school 
for them at all; so, the American 
Missionary Association established 
Avery Institute which gave the Ne- 
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gro child an education from first 
grade through high school. This 
-chool was still in operation past the 
middle of the present century, and 
had a glorious history behind it. It 
was not until late in the century that 
the city of Charleston built a high 
school for colored children, and ex- 
tended the grade school curriculum 
for them. 


In many parts of the South, this 
was the pattern. The A.M.A. or a 
church school would supplement the 
education grudgingly given to the 
eager colored children. Teacher salar- 
ies, too, were very different in the 
two sets of schools. If the white 
teachers were paid sixty dollars a 
month, the colored ones receive about 
twenty-eight, or at most, thirty dol- 
lars for the same level of teaching. 
But this discrimination has not yet 
discouraged the Negro in his quest. 
His fight for education and equality 
goes on and on, and is a thrilling ex- 
perience in the history of the Ameri- 
ean with darker skin. When the vic- 
tory is won, as it will be, the Negro 
ean take pride in his part in bring- 
ing about the full American Citizen. 
ship to which he has proved himself 
to be entitled. 
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Birmingham: Integration’s Hottest Crucible 


Reprinted from T/ME, 
December 15, 1958 

Birmingham, Ala, (pop. 360150), 
most concentrated heavy - industry 
city in Deep South, steel mills, iron 
foundries, etc., set up 1871 in midst 
of Jones Valley iron ore, coal, lime- 
stone; now centers around Tennssec 
Coal & Iron Division of U.S, Steel 
Corp. with 25,000 employees, also 
diversifies into 720firms, e.g., Hayes 
Aircraft Sorp., which turn out 3,250 
products, Ample cheap labor force: 
rural white in-migrants, Negroes. Ne- 
gro population: 38.9%, with rising 
living standards, though only 21.1% 
of Negro families make upwards oj 
$4,000 a year against 77.2% of 
whites. Tourist attraction; Vulcan, 
55-{t. monument on top of 120-ft. 
pedestal on Red Mountain to god of 
metalwork 

Vulcan's city burned with resent- 
ment last week as it waited for U.S. 
Attorney General William P. Rogers 
to make good on his promise to call 
the federal grand jury to investigate 
a possible violation of civil rights by 
Birmingham's police force. Six weeks 
ago Birmingham's cops arrested 
three Negro ministers from Mont- 
gomery who were caught talking with 
local Negro leaders about a possible 
bus boycott, charged them with va- 
grancy. Said Birmingham's police 
chief, Eugene Connor, who refused 
even to discuss the case with FBI 
agents: “I haven't got any damn 
apology to the FBI or anybody else. 
Maybe I just didn’t tell the FBI what 
Rogers wanted me to tell them. May- 
be that’s why that jackass is yapping 
his brains out.” 

“Bull” Connor is a big voice in 
Birmingham, where a smelter econ- 
omy, stamped onto Alabama's rural 
culture, makes a melting pot of raw 
men as well as raw metals. Birming- 
ham, settled six years after the Civil 
War. is no repository of genteel 
Southern tradition and/or modera- 
tion, has been keyed to violence, 
whether labor troubles in the 1930s 
or desegregation in the 1950s. And 
Birmingham's white country people, 
teeming in from piney woods to steel 
mills, view desegregation less as an 
abstract threat to be fended off by 


lawyers than as a specific, bread-and- 
butter threat to jobs, promotions, 
family security, Says Bull Connor: 
“If the North keeps trying to cram 
this thing down our throats, there's 
going to be bloodshed.” 

BLAST OF BOMBS. 

This sort of prediction, oratorical 
in many areas of the South, has to 
be taken with seriousness in Vulcan's 
city. Reason: in the last decade, by 
minimal count. of Birmingham's 
white newspapers, there have already 
been 22 dynamite bombings and four 
arson burnings attributable to race 
tensions. Fountain Heights and North 
Smithfield, where Negroes, with go- 
ahead from federal courts, began 
moving in nine years ago to break 
the city’s segregated housing pat- 
terns, are now known as “Dynamite 
Hill.” The $18,000 home of the Ne- 
gro woman who had won the lawsuit 
was torn by a dynamite blast days 
after the court decision. And many 
years, many blasts later, the ordeal 
turned to terror one night last July 
when three whites drove onto Dyna- 
mite Hill, tossed one bomb at a Ne- 
gro home, lobbed another at the 
home of a white family that was talk- 
ing about selling to Negroes. The 
police eventually got all three: one 
was convicted last week by a Jeffer- 
son County circuit court jury that 
recommended a ten-year prison sen- 
tence, with probation; the other two 
are out on bail awaiting trial. 

Birmingham's best-known Negro 
leader, the Rev. Fred L. Shuttles- 
worth, a tough, thick-skinned, ego- 
centric sort, has had his horne bomb- 
ed, his church bombed. Arrests in the 
case to date: nil. So Shuttlesworth 
has taken his protection into his own 
hands, now musters a guard of a doz- 
en or so Negro volunteers at his 
church and home every night on 
shifts dusk to dawn, 

SILENCE OF FEAR 

In this situation Birmingham's 
moderates prefer to keep their 
thoughts to themselves. Result: a vac- 
uum of leadership. Those business- 
men who profess moderation run the 
risk, if not of dynamite, of economic 
reprisals such as loss of jobs, pro- 
motions, trouble with city licenses, 


city contracts, harassment on petty 
automobile offenses, tightening up 
on loans, etc. Mayor James Morgan, 
popular with businessmen, in office 
since 1937, is privately telling friends 
that he intends to resign next year 
—I used to enjoy going to the City 
Hall. I don’t any more.” Housewives 
who profess moderation run the risk 
of social ostracism. White ministers, 
asked to help improve communica- 
tions between the races, reply only 
with generalities. Says one moderate: 
“It isn’t enough that you are in favor 
of segregation. You've got to say so 
out loud or you're suspected of being 
on the other side.” 

Such segregationist groups as the 
Ku Klux Klan and White Citizens’ 
Councils concentrate unerringly on 
keeping the moderates silent and 
leaderless. Method No. 1: Informers. 
One of the six men arrested in a 
Negro castration case turned out to 
be a Ku Klux Klan captain of intel- 
ligence — and a member of Ala- 
bama’s interracial Council on Human 
Relations who had sat quietly 
through all council meetings. Method 
No. 2: Quick Mobilization. The Cit- 
izens’ Councils have a chain - tele - 
phone - call system that can blanket 
the city in twelve hours. Method No. 
3: Phone Threats. A Presbyterian 
minister who wrote to the Birming- 
ham News last September simply to 
protest Orval Faubus’ indictment of 
Presbyterian ministers as ‘brain- 
washed left-wingers” (Time, Sept. 
29) still gets regular. threatening, 
dead-of-night phone calls. And the 
thing that makes such psychological 
warfare real is the threat of dyna- 
mite. One Methodist minister, active 
in the hard-harassed Council on Hu- 
man Relations, has moved his daugh- 
ters, aged 3 and 1, into the back 
bedroom because of “fear of bomb- 
ings.” 

This is why, in the death of lead- 
ership, the silence of fear, the bomb 
blasts of hatred, Birmingham, Vul- 
can’s crucible, is the toughest city 
in the South, and likely to get 
tougher. It is also wh~ the voice of 
a police chief, Boll Connor, has e- 
merged as the voice of one of the 
cities of the U.S. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH 


Americans everywhere will join in the thirty-fourth 
annual celebration of Negro History Week, February 8- 
15, 1959. The theme of the observance will be “NEGRO 
HISTORY A FOUNDATION FOR A_ PROUD 
AMERICA.” 

A special feature of the 1959 Negro History Week 
will be the second celebration of PROUD AMERICAN 
DAY. which is slated to occur on the birth dates of 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Douglass, February 
twelfth and February fourteenth, respectively. 

Negro History Week is sponsored by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History with general 
ofices at 1538 9th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
Association is a non-prifit, educational organization, 
founded by Dr. Carter G. Woodson and dedicated to the 
dissemination of information about Negroes and Negro 
life. A companion organization, the Associated Publish- 
ers, with offices also in the nation’s capitol, serves as a 
medium for printing and distributing books, pamphlets 
and other material about the race in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History had its origin in 1915 and was headed for many 
vears by Harvard4rained Dr. Carter G. Woodson. Pres 
ent officers include, as Association's President, Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, another Harvard Ph.D. holder and 
eminent historian of Wilberforce, Ohio: First Vice- 
President, Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Second Vice-President, Dr. Benjamin E. Mays of 
Atlanta, Georgia. The executive of the headquarters of- 
fice is Albert N. D. Brooks, Washington, D.C., who is 
National Secretary-Treasurer. Other members of the 
National Executive Council of the Association are: Dr. 
J. Rupert Picott, Vice-President and Promotional Direc- 
tor, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Merl R. Eppse, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Irene McCoy Gaines, Chicago, Illinois: 
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Each year at a center of learning, the Association 
holds its “Annual Meeting,” which attracts scholars in- 
terested in historical research. It is here that fact is 
separated from fiction, that materials and instruction re- 
lated to school history courses are evaluated. The “An- 
nual Meeting” is the most valuable contribution of the 
AS.N.L.H. 

The Association issues a monthly magazine called 
The Negro History Bulletin, edited by Albert N. D. 
Brooks and the scholarly Journal of Negro History, edit- 
ed by William M. Brewer. The Journal is a quarterly 
publication. 

Members of the Editorial Board of the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin, besides Mr. Brooks, are: Mrs. Jessie H. 
Roy, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Geneva C. Turner, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; M. M. James, Yeardon, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Norman Walton, Montgomery, Alabama; Dr. Marguerite 
Cartwright, New York and Mrs. N, L. Milton, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In addition to Dr. Brewer, Editor, members of the 
Editorial Board of the Journal of Negro History are: Dr. 
Mercer Cook, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Arthur P. Davis, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn, 
New York: Harold T. Pinkett, Washington, D.C.; Dr 
Benjamin Quarles, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. J. Reuben 
Sheeler, Houston, Texas: Dr. Charles W. Thomas, Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Dr. Lorenzo D. Turmer, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Association operates on a nationwide basis with 
branches and members in all sections of the United 
States and abroad. A list of branch presidents includes: 
Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Berlin, New Jersey; Mrs, Frances 
Miller, San Franciseo, California: E. Harold Mason, Al- 
ameda, California; Mrs. C. H. Puryear, Long Branch, 
California: Reverend W. S. Smith, East Orange, New 
Jersey: Fred Hart Williams, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. A. 


Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, Jefferson City, Missouri; Dr. C. +G. Washington, Jackson Heights, Long Island, New 


A. Jackson. Okmulgee, Oklahoma: Dr. Harvey C. Jack- 
son, Detroit, Michigan: James H. Jackson, Chicago. IIli- 
nois; Attorney Louis R. Mehlinger, Washington, D.C.: 
Dr. Benjamin Quarles, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr, Wil- 
liam P. Robinson, Houston, Texas; Dr. A. M. Schlesing- 
er, Sr.. Cambridge. Massachusetts: Dr. J. Reuben Sheel- 
er, Houston, Texas: Dr. William M. Brewer. Washington, 
D.C.: John H. Johnson, Chicago, Illinois: Mrs. Vassie 
D. Wright. Los Angeles, California: Mrs. J. J. Hannibal, 
Kinston, North Carolina and Dr. C. A. Bacote, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


York: Miss G. P. McBrown, St. Albans, Long Island, 
New York: Mrs. FE. H. Ingraham, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Mrs. G. A. Robinson, New York, New York: Miss 
F. V. Turner, East St. Louis, Illinois; Cornelius Johnson, 
Battle Creek, Michigan: Mrs. Hortense Beveridge, Brook. 
Ivn, New York: Mrs. Eunice H. Allen. Newberry, South 
Carolina; Dr. Joseph H. Taylor, Durham, North Caro. 
lina; Mrs. Rosetta Gaston, Brooklyn, New York and Dr. 
Norman Walton, Montgomery, Alabama, and Mrs. Vassie 
D. Wright, Los Angeles, California. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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